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The Trade of Literature 


NLY the big men, the men whose reputation is 
assured, will speak to you of—the trade of 


literature. 

‘“* We can only endeavour to do our best in this trade 
of ours.” You may have heard one say this, with the 
subtle inflexion of the voice on that word trade, and 
the half-smile of assurance that accompanies it. In that 
smile, in that intonation, you will find what they really 
mean. 

“‘ This glorious profession of ours.”’ 

Here you have the translation of their gentle modesty. 
A trade? Nothing is farther from the thought of them ! 
They follow a noble profession, where it is indelicate to 
speak of fees and vandalism to talk of prices. But this 
allusion of theirs to the trade, this is only the last subter- 
fuge of a dying creed—-that creed ‘which every young 
author was wont to mutter—face turned from the 
emptiness of his pocket—when first he took up his pen. 

“I believe that 1 am now going to work for the love of 
work, to create for the love of creation, to make alive 
what I call in my heart the truth for the love of the truth 
itself.” 

You will find that in some old breviaries still; but the 
type is effete. It will be hard for you, if you are not 
versed in the study of these old forms of print, to make 
the meaning out. There was a profession of literature 
then, when the word trade would scarcely have been 


applicable, even in gentle, modest wit. But it is a trade 
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now ; the gentle, modest wit in such days as these is to 
call it a profession. 

Where has the change come in? What has brought 
it about? Make a comparison, and the hidden cause is 
laid out openly before you. Compare the times of the 
immortal Johnson with his “ Rasselas”’ and of Goldsmith 
with his “ Vicar of Wakefield”’ with the days of our 
present authors, and the matter is held like a chemical salt 
in solution for your analysis, Johnson, beguiling his 
spare hours in a coffee tavern, fresh from the vain 
knocking at a patron’s door, what, can one imagine, 
would be his burly criticism of our sleek and well-dressed 
author of to-day, whom a weary Society pampers at its 
lingering dinners? Ears are too sensitive to listen to the 
invectives that he would have used. But there, in that 
comparison of the two positions that Society has offered 
in the past and is offering now, lies the answer to the 
whole matter. 

So long as a man will write for the means of a liveli- 
hood there will remain the—Profession of Literature. 
But find him writing to support his town house and his 
country house, his carriage and his servants, to give a 
better dinner to Lord B. than Lord B. last gave to him, 
and in comes the Trade of Literature like a herd of 
cattle into a young field of corn, and away goes the 
growth of that great crop of true labour to the devil ! 

The need of money or its equivalent has been the need 
of mankind from the days when Jacob served his years 
of toil for the hand of Rachel; but there is a strange and 
wonderful difference between the need of money and the 
need of more money than your neighbour and your 
neighbour’s neighbour. 

The man whose desire it is to live better in his posses- 
sions than they live who live around him is dead to the 
impulse of sincerity in any work he may struggle to 
perform. And this, in a word, is what the flattering 
patronage of Society has done for the author of to-day. 
Literature, so long as this lasts, must continue to be the 
trade that it has become, Consciously or subconsciously, 
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there must be in the mind of the man with these desires 
that ever-calculating eye upon the public whose purse he 
is about to spoil. The evolution of Society has been 
towards the bringing together of individuals, and so well 
has it succeeded that now, with all the dinners and all the 
lunches, all the parties and all the At Homes, it is well- 
nigh impossible for a man to find a moment to himself. 
Society has become too social and Literature has become 
a trade. How can one expect a profession of letters to 
breathe in such an atmosphere as this? The man who 
writes now writes for his friends, because it is from them 
he seduces his living. And what do his friends like ? 
They like, first of all, to be amused ; they like, secondly, 
to be shocked—that pleasing sense of wickedness that 
incurs no definite and disagreeable results, but is merely 
a tonic to enervated senses and emotions. With a coy 
and bashful playing at the game, they like to know the 
author, and call him a wicked man as they touch him with 
the tips of their fingers. They love to think that he is 
really as bad or possibly worse than they are themselves. 
But, with it all, he must be the essence of exotic refine- 
ment. He must never say exactly what he means; but 
they must know, they must understand. They must see 
it in his eye when next they meet him. But, above all 
and beyond all, he must at heart be kind and gentle to 
their vices. Haveaslap at them? Oh, certainly—they 
love the dainty heart of flagellation. 

With the evolution of Society this is what you find 
developed in the evolution of the man of letters. His 
conscience lies rotting in his purse, and that birthright of 
sincerity which he once possessed has long since been 
sold for the mess of popularity, when first the doors of the 
social world opened and swallowed him up. It is from 
writers who lived like the Brontés, their hearts and souls 
pressed up against life itself, with no calls from the outside 
world to distract their eyes from the concentration of gaze 
upon what they saw, that one finds the true Profession of 
Literature. And who reads “ Jane Eyre ” or ‘* Wuthering 
Heights ” now, excepting Mr. Clement Shorter ? 
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The comparative fortunes that are being made in the 
writing of novels are drawing more writers, more 
publishers, into the mill-race year by year; and each one 
who takes the plunge does so with a more mercenary 
motive than the last. There is a small fortune to be made 
by the man who can swim the Channel—that is why so 
many attempts have been made. There is also the small 
fortune awaiting the author or the publisher who can 
stem the mill-race and reach that bank of popularity 
where the wild thyme of opulence grows in its apparent 
luxuriance. 

The time will no doubt arrive when the successful 
author will turn himself into a limited liability company, 
and his shares, like bread, will float upon the markets 
—possibly returning to him after many days. 

What an article on the Trade of Literature could the 
literary agent write! With his advent upon the scene 
came the death of that word Profession. The first man 
who started the business in London—whoever he may be 
—stands as a landmark dividing the provinces of Pro- 
fession and Trade. The showman of your wares! If 
you stand and listen now, you will hear his importunate 
cry ringing through the market-place where all the 
barter of the day is made. 


The Social Life of England’s 
First Colony 


HERE is no period of American history more in- 

| teresting than that formative period in which the 
spirit of England gave a permanent direction to 

the spirit of all those communities that in time have 
come to make up the modern United States, It is this 
period which will find the most vivid commemoration at 
the approaching Jamestown tercentenary. Of all these 
colonial communities, the greatest was Virginia, whether 
it is regarded from the point of view of its wealth and 
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population, the extraordinary charm of its social life, or 
the celebrity of the men it gave to the Revolution. 
Never from the beginning of English colonisation has 
there been an offshoot of the Mother Country that so 
closely resembled the parent stock as Virginia did under 
English rule. This was due primarily to the fact that its 
people were drawn, not like the people of New England 
from one section of the English community, but from all 
sections. Had they been drawn from one section of 
that community, a section that conformed to an austere 
religious faith and supported a narrow social system, the 
people of Virginia would have grown, under the in- 
fluence of their remote situation, more intense in these 
special characteristics, and as a consequence more out of 
sympathy with the English people at large. It was for 
this reason that the Puritanism of New England far sur- 
passed in vigour and firmness the Puritanism of Old 
England. The Virginians, on the other hand, were 
types of Englishmen in general, and were, therefore, loyal 
to the Monarchy, faithful to the Anglican Church, and 
true to all the hearty and generous customs and habits of 
their English forefathers. The isolated situation of the 
colony and the secluded life of the plantations only con- 
firmed these inherited traits. 

What may be described as the national character of the 
English emigration to Virginia was observed from the 
beginning. Virginia was always looked upon with 
peculiar favour by the landed gentry of England, that 
class which constituted in those times, even more than 
it does in these, the bone, heart, and sinew of the 
Kingdom. Of the three hundred and twenty-five persons 
who signed the Charter of 1612, twenty-five were peers 
of the realm; one hundred and eleven, knights ; sixty- 
six, esquires; and thirty, gentlemen, a designation which, 
at that period, had a meaning distinctive of a special 
social rank. Three-fourths of the stockholders of the 
London Company at this date belonged to the higher 
classes, and not less than one hundred and twenty of the 
incorporators had been or still were members of Parlia- 
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ment. With the moving spirits of the enterprise in the 
enjoyment of such an influential position in society, it 
followed quite naturally that a very large proportion of 
those who went out to Virginia even during the first period 
of its colonisation were men who, in their native com- 
munities, were entitled to particular social consideration 
by birth, breeding, and education, if not from the posses- 
sion of wealth. Of the one hundred persons who accom- 
panied the expedition of 1606, the earliest of all, the 
names of fifty-four were entered in the records as those 
of “gentlemen.” There were thirty-three persons of 
that class in a total company of one hundred and 
twenty who emigrated with the First Supply, and twenty- 
nine in a total company of seventy who-emigrated with the 
Second. The proportion going out with the Third was 
perhaps even higher. All the lists of persons whose 
names were, in later times, entered in the surviving ship- 
papers as voyagers to Virginia show that the proportion 
of representatives of the English gentler classes seeking 
new homes in the colony continued to be almost as 
notable as it was in the early years. 

How prominent socially were the English family con- 
nections of some of these colonial Virginians can be 
shown by the enumeration of a few names confined to 
one century only—the seventeenth. Among the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of 1619, the first to be 
convened in the colony, were Francis West, a brother of 
Lord De La Warr ; Thomas Powlett,a brother of Baron 
Powlett ; John Jackson, or Juxun, a close kinsman of the 
famous prelate who received the last words of Charles I. 
on the scaffold ; Walter Shelley, a member of the family 
afterwards made illustrious by the great poet of that 
name; John Povy, a former member of Parliament, and 
Sir George Yeardley, who had been knighted for eminent 
services, At one time or another in the course of the 
same century, there played a controlling part in the affairs 
of the Colony such men as George Percy, brother of the 
Earl of Northumberland ; Sir Thomas Fleming, supposed 
to be the second son of the Earl of Wigton; Henry 
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Fleet, the grandson of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the rebel, and 
great-great-prandson of Thomas Brooke, Lord Cobham ; 
George Thorpe, nephew of Sir George Mason ; William 
Strachey, a descendant of Sir John Strachey ; William 
Davison, son of the Secretary of State in Elizabeth’s 
reign; Henry Spelman, son of Sir Henry Spelman, the 
antiquarian; Thomas Willoughby, nephew of Sir Percy 
Walliton; Walter Aston, brother of Baron Aston; 
Maurice Thompson, father of the first Baron Haber- 
sham ; Giles Allington, near kinsman of the Baron Alling- 
ton of that day; William Claiborne, whose brother had 
married a daughter of Sir Richard Lowther of Lowther 
Castle ; Adam Thorogood, a brother of Sir John Thoro- 
good of Kensington, a leading figure at Court; Henry 
Finch, a brother of Lord Keeper Finch ; Thomas Booth, a 
cousin of the Earl of Warrington; Henry Woodhouse, a 
near relative of Lord Bacon, the famous Chancellor ; 
Richard Morryson, a brother-in-law of Lord Falkland of 
the Civil Wars; George Reade, the grandson of Secretary- 
of-State Windebank ; Richard Bennett, a cousin of Lord 
Arlington of the Cabal; Nathaniel Littleton, a brother of 
the Lord Chief Justice of that name; Richard Lee, a 
descendant of the Earls of Litchfield ; Ralph Wormeley, 
sprung from Sir John de Wormeley of Hadfield ; Edward 
Digges, son of Sir Dudley Digges, Master of the Rolls 
and Ambassador.to Russia; Sir Henry Chicheley, son of 
Sir Henry Chicheley of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire ; 
Thomas Welsford, son of Sir Thomas Welsford, who lost 
his life for the cause of the King ; Sir Thomas Lunsford, 
Sir Phillip Honeyman, Sir Dudley Wyatt, Sir Grey Skip- 
with—all supporters of the Monarch in the Civil Wars ; 
John and Lawrence Washington, whose uncle had marrieu 
the sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Henry Isham, nephew of Sir Edward Brett, who had been 
knighted by Charles I. for extraordinary services; 
Thomas and Philip Ludwell, great-nephews of Lord 
Cottington; George Brent, grandson of Sir John 
Peyton of Doddington; John Clarke, son of Sir 
John Clarke of Wrotham, Kent; Miles Cary, the 
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cousin of Lord Hunsdon; Edmund Jennings, son 
of Sir Edmund Jennings of Ripon, Yorkshire ; 
George Luke, a grandson of Sir Samuel Luke, the pro- 
totype of Hudibras; Nicholas Spencer, son of Lady 
Armiger, and grandson of Sir Edward Gastwick ; Joseph 
Woorey, a nephew of Sir John Yeamans of Bristol ; Peter 
Heyman, grandson of Sir Peter Heyman of Kent; 
Lancelot Bathurst, son of Sir Edward Bathurst of 
Gloucestershire ; Samuel Matthews, the son-in-law of 
Sir Thomas Hinton ; Christopher Calthorpe, grandson of 
Sir James Calthorpe, and a connection by marriage of 
the Viscounts Longueville; Richard Kemp, a nephew of 
Sir Robert Kemp of Gissing in Suffolk ; William Bernard, 
brother of Sir Robert Bernard; Robert Lytcott, son of 
Sir John Lytcott ; Robert Throckmorton, a near kinsman 
of Sir William Throckmorton; Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., 
grandson of Sir James Bacon, and great-great-nephew of 
the famous Chancellor and philosopher ; George Ludlow, 
a cousin of General Edward Ludlow, the celebrated Par- 
liamentarian officer ; Rowland Place, a son-in-law of Sir 
John Brookes ot Yorkshire; and Sir John Peyton, a 
direct descendant of Sir Thomas Osborne, the founder 
of the family now in the enjoyment of the ducal title 
of Leeds. 

Many of the prominent families of Virginia in colonial 
times were sprung directly from the English squirearchy, 
that great class whose principal members occupied the 
most conspicuous seats in the English parish churches, 
filled the offices of vestryman and magistrate, owned the 
bulk of the land, resided in manor houses which their 
forefathers had inherited, and generation after generation 
represented their shires in Parliament. Among their 
Virginian descendants in the seventeenth century were 
such men as Leonard Yeo, of the Yeos, near Totness ; 
John Lear, of the Lears of Devonshire ; Walter Broad- 
hurst, of the Broadhursts of Shropshire; Robert Peachey, 
of the Peacheys of Milden Hall, Suffolk; George Evelyn, 
of the famous Evelyns of Wotton; Gawen Corbin, of the 
Corbins of Hall’s End in Warwickshire ; John Page, of 
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the Pages of Bedfont, near Harrow-on-the-Hill; John 
Ashton, of the Ashtons of Spalding in Lincolnshire ; 
William Burwell, of the Burwells in Bedfordshire ; Robert 
Beverley, of the family which had given their name to 
Beverley in Yorkshire; John Carter, conjectured to be of 
the Carters of Herefordshire; and William Fitzhugh, of 
the Fitzhughs of Bedfordshire. To this same class belonged 
the numerous cavalier military officers who took refuge in 
Virginia when the Puritans obtained the supremacy in 
England, such as Captain William Bassett, Majors Philip 
Stevens, John Brodnax, and Richard Fox, Colonels Guy 
Molesworth, Joseph Bridger, George Lyddall, George 
Mason, Gerard Fowke, and Henry Norwood, and General 
Mainwaring Hammond ; and among civilians, Anthony 
Langston, Henry Bishop, Alexander Culpeper, Jeremiah 
Harrison, who married the daughter of the man who 
had saved the life of Charles II. after Worcester, by 
hiding him in the oak of Boscobel, and Thomas Wood- 
ward, late assay-master in the Royal Mint. 

Nor was a connection with the more intellectual 
classes of England wanting in the colony even in the 
early part of its history. Charles Harwar was a cousin 
of John Harwar, professor of the Greek language in 
Oxford University ; Thomas Batte was the son of Robert 
Batte, vice-master of University College at the same great 
seat of learning ; Christopher Robinson was a brother or 
son of John Robinson, Bishop of London; Isaac Bargrave 
was the brother of a Dean of Canterbury; Peter Mon- 
tague was the second cousin of Richard Montague, Bishop 
of Chichester and Norwich; Bishop Porteus, of London, 
was a son of a leading planter of Virginia; William 
Randolph was a cousin of the poet Randolph ; and Robert 
Crashaw, of the poet Crashaw. 

Many of the most conspicuous families of colonial 
Virginia traced their descent from English merchants 
who were interested in the trade with the colony ; while 
perhaps an even greater number traced their descent from 
English merchants who had no connection with this trade. 
One of the earliest aspirations to arise in the breast of an 
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Englishman of those times beginning to win success in 
his business was to own a country estate, a feeling that 
sprang not only from the immemorial love of rural occu- 
pations and amusements characterising the English people 
as a body, but also from a desire for the increased social 
consideration which property of this kind has always 
conferred in England. It was in the power of the pros- 
perous merchant to purchase land for himself in one of 
the English shires, which naturally he would prefer, but 
it was not always in his power to purchase land for all his 
sons. An opening was presented in Virginia for estab- 
lishing some of these sons as landowners at a much 
smaller expense than that involved in establishing them 
in England; and the wisdom of doing so seemed in- 
creased when the father recalled that the colony was from 
every point of viewa mere corner of the Mother Country, 
that the habits of the higher planting class were the habits 
of the English rural gentry, and that the whole tone of 
the social life there was practically the same as that pre- 
vailing in every English county. 

From the time when the first voyagers landed on James- 
town Island, all the caste distinctions peculiar to English 
social life arose in Virginia and lasted, with a vigour that 
only increased with time, down to the close of the colonial 
age. Onno occasion were these social distinctions ignored, 
simply because, under the influence of inherited feeling 
and habit, the Virginians tacitly recognised and acted 
upon differences in social rank. ‘I was born a gentleman,” 
Cromwell once exclaimed while addressing Parliament, 
** and in the old social arrangement of a nobleman, a gentle- 
man, and a yeoman, I see a good interest of the nation and 
a great one.” There was no order of nobility in the 
colony, but the line of demarcation between the gentle- 
man and the yeoman, and between the yeoman and the 
agricultural servant, was as sharply drawn there as it was 
in England between the same classes. From the point of 
view of social spirit and observances, it was as if some 
great English shire had, with its entire population, been 
moved bodily oversea, 
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In no respect whatever, except in its agriculture, was 
Virginia a community which, like some of the modern 
Australasian colonies, had developed along lines peculiar 
to itself. It is true that Virginia, unlike the Mother 
Country, had adopted the institution of slavery, but in the 
colonial age the influence of slavery hardly differed from 
the influence of indentured service, which had long been 
established in England. Indentured service was service 
for a term; slavery was service for life. In emigrating to 
Virginia, Englishmen of the gentle classes did not for a 
moment expect that they would have to leave behind all 
the social privileges and customs to which they had been 
born. That colony was not looked upon by them asa new 
country ; it was simply an outlying possession, like 
Guernsey or Jersey ; and in going thither, such emigrants 
saw no more reason why they should abandon all the 
opinions which they entertained of the true constitution 
of society than if they were about to make a visit to Devon 
or Hampshire, where clear gradations in social rank had 
been recognised for a thousand years. They found there 
not only the law of primogeniture in force, but the coat- 
of-arms in use. The English ancestry of the Virginians 
of social prominence was as well known as that of an 
equal number of Englishmen of high position in the same 
age. They could follow their genealogical descent with 
the same degree of accuracy and precision. In using 
coats-of-arms they were merely doing what their 
forefathers had done before them in England, and 
what the founder of each of their families had done 
before he went to Virginia. It appeared to them as 
much a matter of course to use such coats-of-arms as 
if they were stil] seated in Norfolk or Surrey, Westmor- 
land or Sussex. They stamped these coats-of-arms on 
their silver plate and the panels of their coaches, Their 
armorial bearings were carved on their imported tomb- 
stones. Many of these costly tombstones, with armorial 
bearings deeply cut in their surface, still survive in Vir- 
ginia to mark the site where a colonial home once stood ; 
in the vicissitudes of war and revolution, perhaps, the 
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house itself has been destroyed and the ancient family 
which once occupied it dispersed far and wide; but the 
tombstones, with timeworn coats-of-arms and legends, 
remain to point silently to an era when the social customs 
of England, inherited from a remote past, followed the 
Virginians even after they had been consigned to the 
dust. 

The law of primogeniture was never carried so far in 
Virginia as in England, but in the eighteenth ee it 
seems to have been in general operation, with the effect, 
in the colony as in the Mother Country, of maintaining 
the importance of the family name by concentrating the 
bulk of the family’s wealth in the possession of its head. 
The home of the family seems always to have descended 
to the eldest son, even when the father’s estate, which 
consisted, as a rule, of land, negroes and livestock, was 
divided equally among the children. Under the influence 
of this custom, the most famous residences of Virginia 
remained for generations in the hands of the same family ; 
such residences, for instance, to name only a few, as 
Shirley, which belonged to the Carters ; Stratford, to the 
Lees ; Westover, to the Byrds; Gunston Hall, to the 
Masons ; Carter Hall, to the Burwells; Turkey Island to 
the Randolphs; and Lower Brandon to the Harrisons. 
Many of these ancient homes bore the names long asso- 
ciated with the homes of the same families in England 
before their emigration, such as Exeter Lodge, Hewick, 
Ravensworth, Chatterton, Drayton, Rolleston Hall, and 
the like. 

This fond turning to the Mother Country forms one 
of the most remarkable characteristics of the Virginians 
throughout the colonial period. Persons of all classes 
invariably spoke of England as home, although the great 
majority had never seen the ancient cities and green fields 
of their ancestral land oversea. We find the term used 
even in the driest business letters and in the most formal 
legal documents. If we judge by the number of licences 
recorded (for in those times no one was allowed to leave 
the colony without the permission of the county court) 
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the number of Virginians who, chiefly for purposes of 
business, crossed the ocean to visit the country of their 
forefathers was as great at that day as it is at this,a form 
of intercourse which must have strengthened their in- 
herited affection for it. We discover the same feeling 
cropping out in many ways. Not only was there a con- 
stant exchange of letters with English kindred, but also 
an equally constant exchange of gifts in proof of good 
will. The Virginian planter, for instance, would send an 
English relative a choice assortment of walnuts and 
hickory nuts, slips of sassafras, pawpaw, and sumac, or a 
barrel of cider expressed from apples in his own orchard. 
Or perhaps the gift would be a cardinal redbird, the 
nightingale of Virginia, or the mocking-bird with its 
echoes of the entire choir of the colonial forests, or the 
flying squirrel or opossum, or the raccoon, which the 
early settlers took for a species of monkey. In return, 
the Virginian received gooseberry and currant shoots, or 
the seeds or roots of iris, crocus, tulip, anemone or holly- 
hock, or a cask of claret or Madeira, or the last volumes 
of Prior, Addison, or Swift, or the last prints of Hogarth. 
The same affectionate recognition of the ties of blood or 
friendship was exhibited in numerous bequests from Vir- 
ginian kindred to English or the reverse. The English 
generally took the form of silver having a family interest ; 
but bequests of specific sums of money were not un- 
common. Similar was the general character of the Vir- 
ginian’s bequests to his English kin; and sometimes he 
left a large amount of tobacco to be divided among the 
pocr of some English parish with which his forefathers 
had been long identified. The number of young Vir- 
ginians, both in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
educated in England testified to the same feeling of 
attachment to the Mother Country. It was also reflected 
in the loving regard for old English customs, such, for 
instance, as the bequest by will of large sums to be 
devoted to the purchase of mourning rings for distribu- 
tion among the surviving friends of the testator; or the 
endowment by the same instrument of certain articles 
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with the character of heirlooms, a character which was not 
infrequently given to such ordinary household furniture - 
as tables and cupboards in consequence of the great value 
attached to such articles, if beautiful in design or finish, 
or if inherited from an English ancestor. 

The residences belonging to the wealthiest class of 
planters reflected the comfort, abundance, and even 
elegance of the style in which they lived. The different 
rooms were filled with English furniture, in many cases 
of the rarest and costliest patterns; the sideboards and 
open cupboards shone with silver plates, dishes, tankards, 
sugar-pots, flagons and spoons, the accumulation of many 
years’ inheritance and purchase, and with a great 
variety of china. The walls were adorned with family 
portraits going back many generations ; the alcoves were 
occupied by bookcases containing numerous volumes 
relating to every department of thought ; while in the 
drawing-rooms were found the fashionable musical instru- 
ments of that day—the fiddle, viol, recorder, flute, 
and hautboy. In the closets, large piles of linen were 
stored, and in the wardrobes, a great quantity of fine 
clothes, imported from England, and brought out on 
every gay or public occasion. The household larders 
almost burst with plenty. The herds of cattle which 
roamed in the forests of every plantation afforded an 
inexhaustible supply of milk, butter, cheese, veal, and 
beef. The bacon was said to be equal to that of West- 
phalia, Deer were shot in such great numbers that it 
was asserted that the people had grown tired of venison. 
Flocks of wild turkeys haunted the woods, and were 
sometimes trapped by the dozen ; at certain seasons wild 
pigeons arrived in clouds, and were struck down by the 
thousand at night with poles. So numerous were the 
wild duck and geese frequenting the rivers and bays 
in the autumn and winter that they were considered to he 
the least expensive form of food which the planter was 
able to procure for his table. Fish of the most delicate 
and nourishing varieties were caught with the hook and 
line, or with nets at his very door. Oysters and other 
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bottom of the nearest tidal creek or inlet. So extraor- 
dinary was the quantity of apples, peaches, pears, and 
plums produced in the orchard that the mere droppings 
from the trees constituted an important part of the food 
used in fattening hogs. Grapes grew wild in every 
woodland brake, or in the corners of the plantation 
fences, while strawberries spread luxuriantly over the 
surface of every abandoned field. The cool and dark 
intervals between the stalks of the exuberant Indian corn 
were yellow in the autumn with huge pumpkins, or green 
in early summer with the running vines of the black-eye 
pea. Irish and sweet potatoes flourished in every garden, 
as did the water and musk-melon. In hominy, the 
roasting ear, and the pone the people of Virginia possessed 
varieties of nourishing food entirely unknown in the Old 
World. Extraordinary quantities of walnuts, chestnuts, 
and hazel and hickory nuts were found growing wild. 
Honey, both wild and domestic, existed in abundance. 
Hardly a cellar was lacking in a butt of home-made cider. 
Perry expressed from pears, punch brewed with West 
Indian rum or native apple or peach brandy, claret, and 
Rhenish or the Island wines were among the most popular 
varieties of beverages. It is an interesting fact that not 
only in the residences of the wealthy planters, but also in 
all the taverns, the finest French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
wines were kept for consumption by guests or patrons. 
With spacious dwelling-houses, beautiful furniture, 
valuable plate, fine clothes, costly ornaments, and varied 
and abundant food and liquors, it was only to be expected 
that the leading citizens of Virginia in the colonial age 
would be as hospitable as their English kinsfolk who were 
in the possession of the same advantages of fortune. By 
the eighteenth century, sufficient time had passed to allow 
of a great increase in the number of slaves born in 
Virginia who had enjoyed every opportunity of receiving 
a careful training under the roofs of their masters. The 
trouble of entertaining was thus greatly lessened. In the 
quiet life of the plantation, the presence of guests made 
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a break in the monotony, and no limit was ever fixed for 
their stay. The habit of constantly exchanging visits 
was encouraged by the ease in getting from house to 
house; with hardly an exception, the principal homes 
were situated on large bodies of water, or on navigable 
streams leading to such bodies; a single sailing vessel, 
passing from wharf to wharf, was able to pick up a large 
company of pleasure seekers, and in a short time, if tide 
and weather were favourable, carry them off to some 
residence from twenty to forty miles away in order to 
attend a ball or a wedding. The hospitality of the 
planters was extended even to strangers. AA traveller in 
the course of his journey was not only not called upon to 
pay anything for food and lodging, but was also received 
everywhere as if he were conferring a favour by stopping 
on his way. It was said by one who knew the colony 
well that such a traveller needed no other recommendation 
than the fact that he was a “ humancreature’”’ ; that if he 
was in want of a shelter and a meal, he had but to inquire 
of any one he met the road to the nearest gentleman’s 
seat ; and that on his arrival, should the master be absent, 
he was certain to find that the servants had been given 
orders to set before him as a stranger the very best the 
plantation afforded. 

The general diversions of the people differed but little 
from those of Englishmen in that age. Governor 
Berkeley declared, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, that Virginia was ‘‘as sober and temperate a 
colony, considering their qualities, as was ever sent out of 
the kingdom”; by which he meant that the planters 
drank less than their English kinsmen of the same 
period ; and this was probably true, for we fail to find in 
the colonial records any accounts comparable to the ex- 
periences of John Evelyn, the diarist, who, on at least 
two occasions, notes that, at houses which he was then 
visiting, it was the custom to ply the servants of guests 
with liquor until they became thoroughly intoxicated. In 
Virginia, whenever a number of gentlemen assembled, 
whether it was to appraise the value of an estate, or to 
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pass judgment upon the sufficiency of a new bridge, or to 
hear causes in court, a large quantity of spirits was always 
supplied at public expense to quench their thirst. Many 
a citizen had to pay dearly for this free and generous 
style, of life, for gout was as common a disease in the 
colony as in England itself. It was not always at their 
own tables or in taverns that the Virginians of those early 
times laid the ground for the inroads of such physical ills. 
As early as 1670, four of the wealthiest planters of 
Westmoreland county agreed to build a banqueting hall, 
in which, in succession, each of the parties to the contract 
was, on a stated date, annually, to give a great feast for 
the enjoyment of all the parties, their wives, sweethearts 
and friends. The monthly meetings on the courthouse 
green and the quarterly meetings in the muster-field 
were marked by a good deal of drunken revelry. Danc- 
ing was one of the most popular amusements; so was 
play-acting in private drawing-rooms; so also were 
games of tenpins played in alleys next to the residence, or 
in rooms under the roof of the residence itself; so also 
were card-playing and throwing dice. But the most 
popular of all pastimes, at least out of doors, was the 
horse race. This was considered in the seventeenth 
century to be so exclusively the sport for gentlemen that 
persons with no claim to that social rank were not per- 
mitted to participate in it beyond being mere spectators. 
In 1673, a tailor, who resided in York county, was fined 
one hundred pounds of tobacco for his presumption in 
running his mare for a stake of two thousand pounds of 
the same commodity in a race with a horse belonging to 
a planter of unquestioned social position. The principal 
race-courses were kept in good condition from generation 
to generation, and were as well known in the colony as 
Newmarket or Goodwood in the Old Country. 

There is no evidence in the surviving records to show 
that the colonial Virginians resembled their English 
kinsmen of this period in finding pleasure in such cruel 
pastimes as bull-baiting and bear-baiting. A partia’ 
explanation of this fact is perhaps to be discovered in the 
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ability of every person, whatever his station in life, to 
gratify a taste for hunting even large game, since the wild 
animals of the country continued numerous throughout 
the colonial period, owing to the thick forests covering so 
large a part of the surface of the land. Nowhere was 
this form of diversion pursued with more ardour and 
success than in Virginia in those early times. There were 
the bear and panther, the wolf and wild cat in the remoter 
counties; and the fox, hare and raccoon in the more 
thickly settled ones. Deer were to be found in every 
lowland or upland brake, and hounds were carefully 
trained to follow them. But perhaps the most exciting 
sport lay in the pursuit and capture of the wild horses 
and wild cattle which roamed in herds in every part of the 
colony. The gun was chiefly used for the destruction of 
the numerous game birds haunting the fields, woods and 
streams. Partridges, pigeons and turkeys frequented the 
upland fields and forests; the duck and goose, snipe, 
plover, and sora the waters along the coast, or the shores 
of the lower reaches of the great rivers flowing into the 
Chesapeake Bay. These varieties of wild fowl, some of 
which remained throughout the year, others only during 
the autumn and winter, were never seriously depleted in 
spite of the persistency with which they were hunted 
from decade to decade; and this was also true of the 
different kinds of game fish, whose pursuit offered equal 
opportunities for exciting diversion, whether caught with 
hook and line by day, or speared by torchlight at night. 
A people resembling the Virginians of the colonial age, 
who occupied a country so blessed with natural advan- 
tages of every sort, and who had inherited the disposition 
of their English forefathers to enjoy all the pleasures and 
diversions of life to the utmost, were not likely to show 
any marked favour for the austere religious faith of the 
Puritans. And yet with all their love of sport and 
amusement, and with all their zealous cultivation of the 
liberal, generous, and bountiful side of life, the Virginians 
of these early times showed on every appropriate occasion 
a true and unaffected reverence for religion. The days 
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set apart by public proclamation for thanksgiving or 
humiliation were as numerous and as piously observed in 
the colony as in the Mother Country. Such a. day 
might be in commemoration of some frightful massacre 
by the Indians half a century back, or in deprecation of 
the Divine anger, supposed to be displayed in some 
terrible epidemic then raging among the members of 
all classes, or an expression of popular gratitude for 
abundant crops, or for victory over a common foe. 
There were few wills in which terms of deep faith in 
God and his goodness were omitted ; and the same spirit 
was reflected in the number of special bequests of pious 
books, such, for instance, as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” “ Whole Duty of Man,” and 
“The Practice of Piety ”"—books which were as popular 
in colonial Virginia as in England, Indeed, there were 
few libraries in the colony which did not contain a copy 
of each. The same spirit was shown in the number of 
gifts made for the benefit of the poor, or the Church, in 
the strict measures for the repression of drunkenness, 
profanity, defamation, and bastardy, but, above all, in the 
almost Puritan regulations for the preservation of the 
sacred character of the Sabbath. The most trivial viola- 
tions of that day were punished, and a heavy fine imposed 
for failure to attend religious services. Mainly for the 
purpose of guarding the moral health of the people, 
parishes were marked out early in the seventeenth 
century, vestries elected, and churchwardens appointed. 
Such ecclesiastical offices were filled by men who were the 
foremost in the colony for ability, character, and wealth, 
Besides being the conservators of the public morals, they 
were looked up to as the models of all that was most 
worthy of imitation in personal deportment and general 
conduct. It was one of the happiest features of that early 
society that each community possessed in its vestry a body 
of citizens who were prompted by every instinct of birth, 
education, and fortune, as well as by every dictate of their 
official duty, to set the people at large a good example in 
all the affairs of life, 
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Many of the colonial churches of Virginia are still in 
existence, and are as interesting monuments of the past 
as those of the same age now to be found in England. 
Perhaps the two which are best preserved are those 
standing at Corotoman and Smithfield. The church at 
Smithfield was built early in the seventeenth century, and 
in the perfection of its architectural details bears silent 
testimony to the thoroughness of the organisation dis- 
tinguishing the colonial system quite from the beginning. 
The spectator, in looking at this fine edifice, which would 
appear far more “ natural” if seen standing on the banks 
of the Thames or Severn, finds it hard to bring home to 
his mind that it was probably erected within a quarter of 
a century after the foundation of Jamestown. Imme- 
morial oaks instead of yews embower its roof and moss- 
covered tombstones, while the quiet of the surrounding 
forest seems only to deepen those memories of the past 
which hover so thickly about the spot. Every one of 
these colonial churches was in the possession of a hand- 
some communion service—chalice, plate and altar-cloth— 
presented generally by some wealthy planter residing in 
the parish, but in some instances by the King himself. 
The presiding clergymen were, with barely an exception, 
natives of England or Scotland, who had taken their 
degrees at English or Scotch Universities, and after 
receiving ordination at the hands of the Bishop of 
London, had emigrated to Virginia, with the assured 
prospect of obtaining preferment there. If there was 
any laxity in the general conduct of these clergymen, it 
was a laxity condoned by the spirit of the Anglican 
Church in that age. There is, however, no proof that as 
a body they were unfaithful to the sacred nature of their 
calling. Even if they had no higher motive, the fact 
that they enjoyed no freehold title in their benefices, but 
were simply hired from year to year, was in itself suffi- 
cient to make them circumspect in action and bearing. 

The military system of colonial Virginia was based 
exclusively on a militia, but it was at every period care- 
fully organised as a protection against Indian invasion, 
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the only form of attack which was constantly threatened. 
To guard against such incursions, every freeman above a 
certain age was required to perform military service. 
There were certain features of the plantation life which 
animated every youth with some of the spirit of a soldier 
long before he was summoned for the first time to take 
part in martial exercises in the muster-field, or to accom- 
pany military expeditions to the frontiers. First of all, 
it was a life passed principally in the open air without 
regard to the season of the year. The biting cold of 
winter, the relaxing heats of summer, the drenching 
downpour of spring—all these the young Virginian had, 
from his early boyhood, been accustomed to endure, and 
they had only served to harden his frame. From the 
time he could shoulder a fowling-piece, he had been in 
the habit of using fire-arms. At an early age he not only 
acquired all the skill of a practised marksman, but he also 
learned the craft of the accomplished woodsman. His 
pursuit of the hare, fox and deer during the day, and of 
the coon and opossum after nightfall, prepared his sinews 
for the weary marches in which, at a later date, he was to 
take part for the destruction of the savage foe. And 
finally, the hardy Virginian boy had from very early 
years been in the habit of riding horses without any 
emotion cf fear, however wild in spirit they might be. 
A large part of his life was passed on horseback, and if 
he elected, when he reached the military age, to become 
a member of a cavalry troop, he soon showed that he was 
as much at home in the saddle as the oldest and most 
daring of his comrades. 

It was service in the Corps of Frontier Rangers that 
made the strongest appeal to the taste of the young Vir- 
ginians. The freedom, the freshness, and the remoteness 
of the primeval woods were all the special property of 
this fine body of men. Passing day after day through 
the intricacies of the pathless forests, which were now 
clothed in the thick foliage of spring and summer, and 
now stripped naked by the winds of the late autumn and 
winter, they were always chang.ng their surroundings, and 
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thus escaped the monotony of scene and occupation which 
rendered stagnant the ordinary existence of the soldiers 
belonging to the garrisons. Apart from the possibility of 
encountering the Indians as they advanced from hill to hill 
and valley to valley under that vast roof of green leaves 
or bare branches, they were constantly starting up game, 
which afforded not only sport for the moment but food 
for the daily meal. The bear, the deer, the wild turkey, 
the pheasant, each must have hourly crossed the paths of 
these wandering guardsmen, and it required the motion 
of a second only to unsling the carbine and empty its 
contents into the flying quarry. Such a company, mounted 
on their spirited plantation horses, and dressed in the 
buckskin costume of the frontier as that best adapted to 
stand the hard wear, must have presented a remarkable 
spectacle as they moved along through those remote 
scenes. There was a romantic wildness about their situa- 
tion, a silent grandeur in their environment, independently 
of the mere picture formed by their own procession, 
which at times must have impressed the dullest mind 
among them. 

The Virginians, throughout the colonial period, were 
distinguished pre-eminently for their loyalty to the throne. 
Nowhere else in the British dominions in that age was 
there a deeper reverence for the principle represented by 
the King, although some of the monarchs had given 
much cause for popular dissatisfaction oversea. This was 
the case particularly with the Stuarts, from the first to the 
second James, and yet, when news of Charles’s death on 
the scaffold reached Virginia the General Assembly 
boldly denounced that act as a murder, and declared that, 
should any person in the Colony justify it, he was to be 
taken as an accessory and punished accordingly. Any 
one daring to question the right of Charles II. to succeed 
his father was pronounced guilty of treason. No dictate 
of prudence, no weak leaning towards a side simply 
because it was victorious, was allowed to influence these 
zealous supporters of the principle of royalty now in a 
state of eclipse. The restoration of Charles II. was 
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acclaimed throughout the Colony by the blowing of 
trumpets and the beating of drums, by tumultuous cheer- 
ing and deep potations. Such was the exuberant spirit in 
which the accession of every subsequent King was cele- 
brated, and the same joyful acclaim was indulged in 
whenever the news arrived of the birth of an heir to the 
monarch. ‘‘ The New Englanders,” declared one of the 
first public men of Virginia during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “imagine great felicity in their form of government, 
civil and ecclesiastic, under which they are trained up to 
disobedience to the Crown and Church of England ; but 
the Virginians would think their lives very unhappy to be 
obliged to accept of and live under a government so con- 
stituted.” There were certain expressions in common 
use which reveal the unconscious loyalty of the people. 
The justices of the county court, for instance, were 
always spoken of as “ His Majesty’s Justices” ; it was 
“His Majesty’s peace” which the criminal broke, and if 
a body was discovered on the highway the report of the 
inquest always began: ‘‘ His Majesty having lost a 
subject, a man this day being found dead.” 

But a more remarkable proof of the loyal feeling was 
presented in the names which were given the new counties 
created from decade to decade throughout the Colonial 
age. Of the eight original shires, three were respectively 
named after James the First and his sons, Henry and 
Charles. Elizabeth City took its name from his daughter, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, and Princess Anne from 
the daughter of James the Second; William and Mary 
were remembered in the names given to King William, 
Prince William, and King and Queen Counties, There 
was both a “King George” and a “Prince George,” 
while further honour was done to the House of Hanover 
by naming counties after Queens Caroline and Charlotte, 
Prince Edward, and Princesses Amelia and Augusta, 
Other counties which took their names from the same 
dynasty were Mecklenburg, Hanover, Brunswick, Lunen- 
burg, and Cumberland. Glancing at the map of Virginia 
to-day, it is easy for one to fix the general date of the 
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first settlement of each tier of counties simply by the 
royal names which these counties bear, and during the 
course of one hundred and thirty years of republican 
institutions there has never been any suggestion that 
these names should be changed. 

Nowhere else in America does there survive a popula- 
tion so thoroughly English in descent as that which in- 
habits the older parts of Virginia to-day. This is due to 
the fact that the purity of the English blood of the 
original settlers has not been adulterated by that large 
Continental immigration which has made of the people 
of all the Northern States a composite people. The in- 
stitution of Slavery diverted this stream before the war 
of Secession, and the presence of the free negro has 
diverted it since. England in her most fertile and affluent 
hour never gave birth to a nobler.pattern of the Cavalier 
than Robert Edward Lee, or of the Roundhead than 
Stonewall Jackson. These men were but the flower of a 
people who, as a whole, belonged to one or the other of 
these transmitted types of English character, unmodified 
by nearly a century of independence, or by the interven- 
tion of thousands of miles of sea. It seems singularly 
appropriate that, when England comes to participate in 
the celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of her great colony, it will be on the soil of a 
State which, in spite of the influence of different institu- 
tions, continues to produce great men after the English 
model, and which, in spite of the changes brought about 
by the calamities of War and Revolution, continues to 
cherish so many of the social ideas and customs inherited 
from England in the colonial age. 


The Admirable Crichton 


OME of us on have read in our hot youth a work 
too indigestible for later years, “‘Crichton, a 
Romance,” by Harrison Ainsworth. Murder, 


battle and gallantry fill its pages; “Look to thyself, 
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vile braggart,” is a typical remark. From early years a 
vision of a picture in the illustrated edition remains 
with the present writer, representing a handsome youth 
in a pseudo-Charles I. costume swinging by one hand 
outside a castle window—probably lattice—a true image 
of the style and character of the novel itself. Yet the 
preface and appendices, which we then doubtless passed 
over, contain matter so interesting, presented in a form 
so attractive, as to win praise for their author in that 
modern Westminster Abbey of the English dead, in 
which Crichton and Ainsworth lie together, the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” But not even 
Ainsworth’s Crichton is as romantic a figure as the 
original, and since the “Dictionary” mentions as 
Crichton’s “latest biographer” a writer the second 
edition of whose works appeared in 1823, while the 
latest periodical essay on the subject appeared more 
than forty years ago, there seems to be room for another 
sketch of his career—that ‘‘crowded hour of glorious 
life” which was to send the name of the Admirable 
Crichton as a type and a proverb down to unnumbered 
generations. 

James Crichton, eldest son of the Lord Advocate 
Robert Crichton of Eliock and Elizabeth Stewart (a 
lady connected with the Tudor sovereigns as well as 
with the royal family whose name she bore, and aunt 
of the “bonnie Earl of Moray” of the ballads), was 
born on August 19, 1560, either at Eliock or at the 
castle of Cluny, a property inherited by the Lord 
Advocate from Bishop George Crichton. This redoubt- 
able prelate, the successor of Gawain Douglas in the see 
of Dunkeld, is described as ‘“‘a man nobly disposed, very 
hospitable, and a magnificent housekeeper, but in matters 
of religion not much skilled ”—a statement borne out by 
his remark to one of his vicars that ‘‘he thanked God 
he knew neither the New nor the Old Testament, and 
yet had prospered well enough all his days.” The 
young Crichton, heir to the traditions of this varied 
and interesting ancestry, had already been to school for 
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some years when, at the age of ten, he was entered at 
the University of St. Andrews as a pupil of George 
Buchanan, along with the young James VI. and other 
boys of noble race. Having taken his B.A. in March 
1573-4, and his M.A. early in 1575, Crichton devoted 
the next three years to general learning, which, in his 
case, as we know from a MS. of 1625, now in the 
Advocates’ Library, included the study of grammar, 
politics, rhetoric, philosophy, theology, and language. 
But a violent quarrel with his father on the ques- 
tion of religion ensued, the son remaining faithful 
to the Catholic party and a champion of Mary Queen 
of Scots, that a@rumnosissime simul et beatissime 
Regina, ‘“‘most woful & most blessed Queen,” as Aldus 
called her in his dedication of a volume of his Cicero to 
Crichton in 1582, while Robert Crichton, for interest’s 
sake, espoused the cause of Protestantism. James 
Crichton therefore went abroad, and, as a Scotchman, 
turned his steps to France. At the age of eighteen 
already a paragon, gifted with beauty of body and great 
intellectual powers, his mind was trained to extraordinary 
acuteness in dispute, and his linguistic prowess was only 
rivalled by his skill in the exercises of chivalry. Nor 
was the Paris of Catherine de Medici slow to admire 
and appreciate this mirror of knighthood, as we learn 
from the singular volume of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the 
translator of Rabelais, whose title-page, here trans- 
scribed verbatim, is a key to the eccentricity of the book : 


EKSKYBAAAYPON, 

or the Discovery of a most exquisite Jewel more precious than 
Diamonds inchased in Gold, the like whereof was never seen in any 
Age: found in the Kennel of Worcester Street, the Day after the Fight, 
and six before the Autumnal Equinox, 4uno 1651. Serving in this place, 
to frontal a Vindication of the Honour of Scotland, from that 
infamy, whereinto the rigid Presbyterian Party of that Nation, out 
of their Covetousness and Ambition, most dissembledly hath involved 
it. 


Vo. Nom. abl. 2 abl, dat. 
O thou’rt a Book in truth with love to many, 
3 abl 4 abl ace. gen. 


Done by and for the free’st spoke Scot of any. 
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This extraordinary work, containing biographies of 
Scotchmen who had won distinction abroad, as well 
as an original proposal for a Universal Language, is 
prefaced by a fictitious account of how the MS. was 
picked up in the streets of Worcester, while its Royalist 
owner escaped through the connivance of friends. 
Though doubtless overcoloured, it seems to contain a 
substantially true account of certain episodes in Crich- 
ton’s life, so disguised by the author’s picturesque 
and often incredible phraseology as to leave in the 
mind of the reader an impression of ‘ romancing,” 
chiefly due to this Rabelaisian manner. Wonders lose 
their wonder (and Crichton, it must be admitted, 
much of his interest), translated into the bald narrative 
of Tytler. 

According to Urquhart, then, whose spelling and 
punctuation are here carefully preserved, Paris received 
the paragon with open arms. His acquirements lost 
nothing in the telling. We read that 

He was reported to have been inriched with a memory so prodigous, 
that any sermon, speech, harangue, or other manner of discourse of an 
hour’s continuance, he was able to recite, without hesitation, after the 
same manner of gesture and pronunciation, in all points, wherewith it 
was delivered at first : and of so stupendious a judgment and conception, 
that almost naturally he understood quiddities of philosophy : and as for 
the abstrusest and most researched mysteries of other discplines, arts, and 
faculties, the intentional species of them were as readily obvious to the 
interiour view and perspicacity of his mind, as those of the common 


visible collours to the external sight of him that will open his eyes to 
look upon them. 


In Paris, that “most populous and magnificent 
city,’ according to the (alas! unsupported) account 
of the same writer, Crichton issued a handbill challenging 
every learned man of them all 


to repaire at nine of the clock in the morning of such a day, month and 
year, as by computation came to be just six weeks after the date of 
the affixes, to the common school of the colledge of Navarre, where (at 
the prefixed time) he should (God willing) be ready to answer; to 
what should be propounded to him concerning any science, liberal art, 
discipline, or faculty, practical or theoritick, not excluding the theological 
nor jurisprudential habits, though grounded but upon the testimonies 
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of God and man, and that in any of these twelve languages, Hebrew, 
Syriack, Arabick, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, English, 
Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonian, in either verse or prose, at the discre- 
tion of the disputant. 


As a result of the challenge, 


all the choicest and most profound philosophers, mathematicians, natur- 
alists, medicines, alchymists, apothecaries, surgeons, doctors of both civil 
and canon law, and divines both for contraversies and positive doctrine, 
together with the primest grammarians, rhetoricians, logicians, and 
others, professors of other arts and disciplines at Paris, plyed their studys 
in their private cells, for the space of a month, exceeding hard, and with 
huge paines and labour set all their braines awork, how to contrive the 
knurriest’ arguments, and most difficult questions could be devised, 
thereby to puzzle him in the resolving of them, meander him in his 
answers, put him out of his medium and drive him to a nonplus. 


These “eminent sparks of the university” thought 
themselves secure, because, while they were “setting 
all their braines awork,” Crichton was enjoying life 
in Paris, engaging in the sports of the tiltyard and 
the dalliance of the antechamber, “‘tasting a jovial 
cup in the company of Bacchanalian blades, and plying 
closer the courting of handsome ladyes.”? On the ap- 
pointed day, however, Crichton, 


having first transcendently acquitted himself of that circumstantial 
oratory, that, by well-couched periods, and neatly running syllables, in 
all the twelve languages, both in verse and prose, he expressed to the 
life his courtship and civility, some metaphysical notions were set 
abroad, then mathematical; and of those arithmetical, geometrical, 
astronomical, musical, optical, cosmographical, trigonometrical, stati- 
cal, and so forth through all the other branches of the prime and 
mother sciences thereof: the next bout was through all natural philo- 
sophy, according to Aristotle’s method, from the acro-amaticks,? going 
along the speculation of the nature of the heavens, and that of the 
generation and corruption of sublunary things, even to the considera- 
tion of the soul and its faculties: in sequel hereof, they had a hint at 
chymical extractions, 


And after disputing of medicine in all its parts, “ not 
leaving natura] magick untouched,” proceeding to moral 
philosophy and “all the several sorts of governments, 
1 Knurriest = knottiest. 
2 i.e, Aristotle’s private lectures on the esoteric parts of his 


philosophy. 
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with their defects and advantages,” and “ entertaining 
after that kinde, the nimble-witted Parisians from nine 
o'clock in the morning, till six at night,” the Rector 
“found it high time to give some relaxation to those 
worthy spirits.” With the instinct of a chairman he 
did not at once dismiss the assembly, but 

after he had made an elegant panegyrick or encomiastick speech of 
half an houres continuance, tending to nothing else but the extolling of 
him for the rare and most singular gifts, wherewith God and nature 
had endowed him, he descended from his chair, and, attended by three 
or four of the most especial professors, presented him with a diamond 
ring and a purse full of gold, . . . at the tender of which ceremony 
there was so great a plaudite in the schoole, such a humming and 
clapping of hands, that all the concavities of the colledges there 
about, did resound with the eccho of the noise thereof. 


Next day Crichton, in no way exhausted by his 
effort, and “to refresh his braines, as he said, for the 
toile of the former day’s work,” went to the Louvre in 
a buff suit, ‘‘more like a favourite of Mars, than one 
of the Muses minions,” where, in the presence of various 
princes and great ladies who came to behold his gallantry, 
“he carryed away the ring fifteen times on end, and 
broke many lances on the Saracen.” 

Tired, perhaps, of playing the world’s wonder, Crichton 
determined to enter the French army, and served for 
two years with great distinction. But in 1579, in straits 
for money apparently, his home supplies being cut off 
and his habits expensive, he retired to Genoa, where an 
ample salary was offered him, in what capacity does 
not appear. Here he addressed the Senate in a Latin 
oration, soon afterwards published, the earliest and 
rarest of his extant works. To this speech is prefixed a 
eulogistic dedication to the Doge Johannes Baptista 
Gentilis, apologising for the boldness of thus addressing 
him on the ground of his kindness when, a humble 
suppliant, Crichton first approached him. The pamphlet 
deals with the character of the ideal State, freely illus- 
trated from classical examples, and the means by which 
Genoa, “‘ wounded by secret conspiracies and shaken by 
the fury of the waves,’ but restored by the care and 
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devotion of her present Senate, might be secured against 
“the levity of the multitude and the rashness of aban- 
doned men” by a league of loyal citizens bent on 
maintaining her supremacy. Crichton’s stay in Genoa 
was not long, and was apparently terminated by a severe 
illness. By the August of the next year he was in 
Venice, the honoured guest of the printer Aldus 
Manutius (grandson of the founder of the Aldine Press), 
an accomplished gentleman endowed almost to excess 
with the gift of admiration fcr his friends, to whose 
pen we owe the only contemporary account of 
Crichton’s appearance. On his arrival in Venice 
Crichton had addressed to Aldus a copy of verses of a 
rather miscellaneous order, but interesting as containing 
references to his exile from Scotland and to some 
trouble fprobsbiy poverty) which was pressing on his 
mind. Aldus thereupon published a handbill (issued, 
strangely enough, from another press, and later re- 
printed in pamphlet form) giving an account of his 
young friend’s person and accomplishments. He is 
described as “grande di statura, di pelo biondo e 
d’aspetto bellissimo,” and as perfectly possessed of ten 
languages, besides philosophy, theology, mathematics, 
and astrology, of his skill in which arts he had already 
given public proof in Venice itself. Aldus goes on to 
call him a skilful poet and improvisator, a master of 
horsemanship, bodily exercises and the art of war, a 
theologian who successfully disputed with the Papal 
Nuncio and the Patriarch of Aquileia on the subject of 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, striking his oppo- 
nents dumb with admiration and astonishment—in fine, 
“mostro di mostri,” a miracle of miracles, a world’s 
wonder. In 1581, however, “‘ escaping” (in the words of 
Harrison Ainsworth) “ from the enervating allurements of 
the sea Phryne,” Crichton left Venice for Padua, where 
he was warmly received, and, as usual, made preparations 
for a public disputation at the episcopal palace. A 
pasquinade denouncing him as a charlatan led to the 
_ substitution of a comprehensive challenge to the uni- 
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versity, described at length in Aldus’ dedication to 
Crichton of his edition of Cicero’s ‘‘ Paradoxa,” pub- 
lished ;in 1581, when Crichton was one-and-twenty. 
After touching on his earlier career, Aldus extols him 
for having, after a four months’ illness from which he 
had not fully recovered, challenged the university of 
Padua to defend Aristotle and the Schoolmen from the 
charges of error which he would bring against them, 
pledging himself to expose the mathematical errors of 
various professors, and to discuss any proposition brought 
before him in the whole circle of the sciences, either 
according to the ordinary methods of logic or (where 
possible) in mathematical terms, or (if the subject ad- 
mitted of poetical treatment) in any one of a hundred 
given forms of verse. According to Aldus, a spectator 
of the scene, his success was complete; lying tongues 
were put to silence, and Crichton was hailed as a living 
wonder, a philosopher of the first rank. 

In the following year Crichton left Venice for Mantua, 
and henceforth we have the worshipful Sir Thomas 
Urquhart for company. Omitting all mention of Venice 
and Padua, the knight brings his hero straight from 
France to Mantua, where Crichton begins his career by 
fighting a famous duellist, “who had given all men to 
understand that his purpose was to challenge at the 
single rapier any whosoever of that city or country that 
durst be so bold as to fight with him, provided he would 
deposite a bag of five hundred Spanish pistoles, which him- 
self should lay down upon this condition, that the enjoy- 
ment of bothshould be theconquerors due.” Thisdoughty 
warrior, who had been ranging victorious through the 
cities of Italy, found his richest prize at Mantua. “It 
happened at the same time that three of the most notable 
cutters in the world (and so highly cried up for valour’ 
that all the Bravo’s of the land were content to give way 
to their domineering) . . . were all three together at 
the court of Mantua.” ‘These worthies were challenged 
by the duellist, who was on his way home, “laden with 
the spoile of those forraginers whom the Italians call 
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Tramontani.” Of course the Mantuans accepted the 
challenge, and, equally of course, were worsted one by 
one, whereupon the conquering duellist, 

for the space of a whole fortnight, or two weeks together, marched 
daily along the streets of Mantua (without any opposition or controul- 
ment) like another Romulus, or Marcellus in triumph: which the 
never-too-much-to-be-admired-Crichton perceiving, to wipe off the 
imputation of cowardice lying upon the Court of Mantua, to which he 
had but even then arrived. . . . he could neither eat nor drink until 
he had first sent a challenge to the conqueror, apelling him to repair 
with his best sword in his hand, by nine of the clock in the morning of 
the next day, in presence of the whole Court, and in the same place 
where he had killed the other three, to fight with him upon this quarrel, 
that in the Court of Mantua there were as valiant men as he, 


for the great stake of 1500 pistoles. So, as soon as the 
signal for the duel was given “ by the shot of a great piece 
of ordinance, of three score and four pound ball,” the 
two combatants,“ both in their linens (to wit, shirts and 
drawers, without any other apparel) and in all outward 
conveniences equally adjusted,” met. The Italian, 
“‘ foaming at the mouth with a cholerick heart, fetched 
a pantling breath,” and fought wildly, but Crichton, 
by “keeping himself in a pleasant temper, without 
passion, made void his designes,” and after a time so 
wearied his adversary that, “‘a sad apprehension of 
danger seizing upon all his spirits he would gladly have 
his life bestowed on him as a gift, but that never having 
been accustomed to yield, he knows not how to beg it.” 
Accordingly, “matchless Crichton, seeing it now high 
time to put a gallant catastrophe to that so-long-dubious 
combat, animated with a divinely-inspired fervencie, 
to fulfil the expectation of the ladies and crown the 
Duke’s illustrious hopes, changeth his garb, falls to act 
another part, and, from defender, turns assailant ” ; and 
with such good effect did he “ practically execute the 
speculative part that . . . the fierceness of his foe was 
in a trice transqualified into the numness of a pageant,” 
and by three swift strokes that “would represent a 
perfect Isosceles Triangle” he finished his foe, who died 
exclaiming that his comfort in dying was 
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that he could not dye by the hand of a braver man, after the uttering 
of which words he expired, with the shrill clareens of trumpets, bounc- 
ing thunder of artillery, bethwacked beating of drums, universal clap- 
ping of hands, and loud acclamations of joy for so glorious a victory, 
the aire above them was so rarified by the extremity of the noise and 
vehement sound, dispelling the thickest and most condensed parts 
thereof, that (as Plutarch speaks of the Grecians, when they raised 
their shouts of allegress up to the very heavens, at the hearing of the 
gracious proclamations of Paulus Amilius in favour of their liberty) the 
very sparrows and other flying fowls were said to fall to the ground for 
want of aire enough to uphold them in their flight. 

It is pleasant to hear that Crichton presented the 
1500 pistoles to the royal treasurer, “to be disposed 
equally to the three widowes of the three unfortunate 
gentlemen lately slaine, reserving only to himself the 
inward satisfaction he conceived, for having so oppor- 
tunely discharged his duty to the house of Mantua.” 
The Duke promptly made him governor to his son, 
Vincenzo di Gonzaga, and no doubt thought himself 
fortunate to have secured a tutor who, “for his learning, 
judgment, eloquence, beauty and good fellowship, was 
the perfectest result of the joynt labour of the perfect 
number of those six deities, Pallas, Apollo, Mars, 
Mercury, Venus and Bacchus, that hath been seen since 
the days of Alcibiades,” and who was so much admired, 
especially by the fair sex, that “none of the young 
unmarried ladies, of all the most eminent places there- 
abouts, were anything respected of one another, that 
had not either a lock of his haire, or copy of verses of 
his composing.” (Rivalry in love led, be it noted, to 
the mutual respect of the rivals in that superhuman 
court of Mantua.) 

Two years later he astonished the court with another 
feat. One Shrove Tuesday, “that day of carmivale, as 
they call it,” the whole court fell to private theatricals, 
“neither my Lord, the Dutchess, nor Prince being 
exempted from acting their parts as well as they could.” 
Crichton then, ‘‘ upon a theatre set up for the purpose, 
began to prank it, a la Venetiana, with such a flourish 
of mimick, and ethopoetick gestures,” that all the 
courtiers fell to wondering. 

cccii—2113—January ’07 c 
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O with how great liveliness did he represent the conditions of all 
manner of men! how naturally did he set before the eyes of the be- 
holders the rogueries of all professions, from the overweening monarch, 
to the peevish swaine, through all the intermediate degrees of the 
superficial courtier or proud warrior, dissembled churchman, doting old 
man, cozening lawyer, lying traveller, covetous merchant, rude seaman, 
pedantick scholar, the amourous shepherd, envious artisan, vainglorious 
master, and tricky servant; he did with such variety display the several 
humours of all these sorts of people, and with a so bewitching energy, 
that he seemed to be the original, they the counterfeit; and they the 
resemblance whereof he was the prototype : he had all the jeers, squibs, 
flouts, buls, grips, taunts, whims, jests, clinches, gybes, mokes, jerks, 
with all the several kinds of equivocations, and other sophistical captions, 
that could properly be adapted to the person by whose representation 
he intended to inveagle the company into a fit of mirth; and would 
keep in that miscellany discourse of his (which was all for the spleen 
and nothing for the gall) such a climacterical and mercurially digested 
méthod, that when the fancy of the hearers was tickled with any rare 
conceit, and that the jovial blood was moved, he held it going, with 
another new device upon the back of the first, and another, yet another, 
and another againe, succeeding one another for the premoval of what is 
astirring into a higher agitation till in the closure of the luxuriant 
period, the decumanal ' wave of the oddest whimzy of all, enforced the 
charmed spirits of the auditory (for affording room to its apprehension) 
suddenly to burst forth into a laughter; which commonly lasted just 
so long, as he had leasure to withdraw behind the skreen, shift off, with 
the help of a page, the suit he had on, apparel himself with another, 
and return to the stage to act afresh; for by that time their trans- 
ported, disparpled,” and sublimated fancies by the wonderfully operating 
engines of his solacious inventions, had from the height to which the 
inward scrues, wheels, and pullies of his wit had elevated them, de- 
scended by degrees into their wonted stations, he was ready for the 
personating of another carriage. 





1 Of the decumanal wave as a vulgar error Sir Thomas Browne 
speaks as follows: “ That fluctus decumanus, or the tenth wave is greater 
and more dangerous than any other, some no doubt will be offended if 
we deny; and hereby we shall seem to contradict antiquity; for, 
answerable unto the literal and common acception, the same is averred 
by many writers and plainly described by Ovid. Which notwithstand- 
ing is evidently false; nor can it be made out by observation either 
upon the shore or the ocean, as we have with diligence explored both. 
For surely the conceit is numeral, and . . . because also that which 
was the greatest, was metaphorically by some at first called decumanus, 
therefore whatsoever passed under this name, was literally conceived by 
others to ri eg and make good this number,” 


4 Disparpled—scattered, 
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For five hours on end this marvellous pantomime 
continued. Urquhart’s description is too good to omit, 
arid is particularly interesting as a sketch of English * 
costume. 


First, he did present himself with a crown on his head, a scepter in 
his hand, being clothed if a purple robe furred with ermyne: aftér 
that, with a mitre on his head, a crosier in his hand, and accoutred 
with a paire of lawn-sleeves: and thereafter; with a helmet on his 
head, the visiere up, a commanding-stick in his hand, and arrayed in a 
buff-suit, with 2 scarf about his middle. Then, in a rich apparel, after 
the newest fashion did he shew hithself (like another Sejanus) With a 
periwig daubed with Cypres powder:* in sequel of that, he came out 
with a three corier’d cap on his head, some parchments in his hand, 
and writings hanging at his girdle like chancery bills; and next to that, 
with a furred gown about him, an ingot of gold in his hand, and a bag 
full of money by his side; after all this; he appéates agdine clad in a 
couhtty-jacket, with a prong in his hand, and a Monmouth-like-cap on 
hi§ héad: then very shortly after, with 4 palmer’s coat upon him; a 
bourdon * in his hand, and some few cockle-shells stuck to his hat, he 
look’t as if he had come in pilgrimage from St. Michael ;, immediately 
after that, he domineers it in a bare unlined gowne with a pair of whips 
in the orie hand, and Corderius in the other: and in suite theréof, he 
honderspondeted # it with 4 pair of panier-like breeches, a mounteracap 
on his head, and a knife in a wooden sheath dagger-ways by his side ; 
about the latter end he comes forth again with a square in one hand, 
a rule in the other, and a leather apron before him: then very quickly 
after, with a scrip by his side, a sheep-hook in his hand and a basket 
full of flowers to make nosegayes for his mistress: now drawing to a 
closure, he rants it fitst ix cuerpo, and vapourirg it with gingling spurrs, 
and his armes a kenbol like a Don Diego he strouts it, and by the lofti- 
ness of his gate plaies the Capitan Spavento: then in the very twinkling 
of an eye, you would have seen him again issue forth with a cloak upon 
his arm, in a livéry garmeht, thereby representing the serving-man: 
and lastly, at one time amongst those other, hé came out with a long 
grey beard, and bucked ruff; crouching on a staff tip’t with the head of 
a barber’s cithern, and his gloves hanging by a button at his girdle. 


This feat had a disastrous as well a8 ravishing effect 
on some of the spectators ; ‘‘one of my lady dutchess 
chiéf maids of honour, by the véhemencite of the shock 
of those incomprehensible taptures, bufsting forth into 


1 English costume, not Italian, as the terminology—¢.g., “lawn- 
sleeves ” for a bishop—shows. 

? Powdetéd galingale. 3 A pilgrim’s staff. 

* J.¢.3 played the Dutchman. 
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a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in her body,” 
while another young lady, “not able longer to support 
the well-beloved burthen of so excessive delight, and 
intransing joys of such mercurial exhilarations,” swooned 
away ‘‘without the appearance of any other life into 
her, than what by the most refined wits of theological 
speculations is conceived to be entelechies of blessed 
saints in their sublimest conversations with the celestial 
hierarchies.”” ‘These incidents, as well as the fact that 
it was growing late, or, in Urquhart’s phrase, “our 
occidental rays of Phcebus were upon their turning 
oriental to the other hemisphere of the terrestial globe,” 
made Crichton decide to leave off, as soon as he had 
‘presented himself to epilogate this his almost extem- 
poraneous comedie, though of five hours continuance 
without intermission,” to apologise for “‘ that afternoon’s 
escaped extravagancies ” ro to protest his eternal fidelity 
to the house of Mantua. Then, turning to “the 
lords, ladies and others of that rotonda (which, for 
his deigning to be its inmate, though but for that day, 
might be accounted in nothing inferiour to the 
great colisee of Rome, or amphitheater at Neems) 
with a stately carriage, and port suitable to so prime a 
gallant, he did cast a look on all the corners thereof, so 
bewitchingly amiable, and magnetically efficacious, as if © 
in his eyes had been a muster of ten thousand Cupids 
eagerly striving who should most deeply pierce the 
hearts of the spectators with their golden darts.” But 
while men and women were adoring him, and the 
applause due to his performance, his speech, and his 
subsequent ‘‘ making of a leg, for the spruceness of its 
courtsie, of greater decorement to him than cloth of 
gold and purple,” was continuing, he ‘slipped away to 
pay a Shrovetide visit to a fair lady of the court, 
whose house was “ an alcoranal paradise.” Here the 
lovers “barred all the ceremonies of pindzrising their 
discourse, and sprucifying it in a@-da-mode salutations, 
their mutual carriage showing itself (as it were) in a 
meane betwixt the conjugal of man and wife, and 
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fraternal conversation of brother and sister; in the 
reciprocacy of their love, transcending both; in the 
purity of their thoughts equal to the last.” 

While together, they were interrupted by a band of 
drunken revellers, who broke in despite the efforts of the 
lady’s page, “‘ the pretty Pomponacio.” Crichton, who 
hed at first attacked the leader of the band, recognised 
in him his pupil, Vincenzo di Gonzaga, who cherished 
an unrequited passion for the lady. Kneeling before 
the prince, Crichton gave up his sword, with which the 
jealous youth, who had long vainly wooed the lady; 
pierced him, as was supposed, to the heart. When he 
realised what he had done the young man attempted to 
kill himself, and the Duke’s fury was such that he 
threatened either to hang or behead his son, nntil one 
of the courtiers told him that, to all appearance, his son 
would save him that trouble, ‘for that he was like to 
hang himself, or after some other manner of way to 
turn his own atropos.” 

This story of Crichton’s death was told without 
names as early as 1601, and it is clear that a rumour of 
it went abroad, since Aldus speaks of his sudden death 
on July 3, 1583, in a dedication to his memory of 
Cicero’s “‘ De Universitate,” published during that year. 

But Crichton was not dead. We find him at Milan 
in 1584, publishing an elegiac lament on the death of 
Carlo Borromeo, struck off the day after the Cardinal’s 
death (November 3, 1584), in which he extols his 
virtues and his saintly life. This poem was translated 
by Ainsworth in the appendix to his romance, with 
additional verses of his own, describing occurrences in 
the Cardinal’s life omitted by Crichton, but here added 
because, in Ainsworth’s opinion, “necessary to complete 
the picture of the holy Primate’s career presented by 
the poem.” A modern editor would have put the 
information in a footnote, but autre temps, autres murs. 
Crichton represents himself as visited by a vision of a 
sinking ship, on board of which he, ‘‘a wandering Scot 
from Northern shores,” himself was: 
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In that wreck’d bark the Ship of Christ behold, 
In its lost chief the Cardinal divine 

Of princely Lombard race ; whose worth untold 
Eclipsed the lofty honours of his line. 

The poem then narrates his goodness, humility, and 
self-devotion, his noble life and peaceful death. ‘The 
versification is singularly fluent and harmonious, and it 
breathes a spirit of vets melancholy perfectly in unison 
with the subject,” says the enthusiastic translator; and 
if we can hardly allow Crichton’s poetical talents praise 
so high, the poem is at least remarkable as an extem- 
porary effusion, as Crichton, on the title-page, expressly 
calls it. 

In the same year appeared a poem congratulating the 
new archbishop, Gaspar Visconti, on his appointment as 
Borromeo’s successor, the opening lines of which are 
thus translated by Ainsworth: 


When, her fair land with grief o’erspread, 
Insubria mourned her Primate dead ; 
When Borromeo to the tomb 

Was borne ’mid all-pervading gloom, 
When dimmed with tears was every eye, 
When breathed one universal sigh ; 

The sorrowing lyre for him who slept 

I first-—a Scottish minstrel—swept. 

The visionary storm in which the Ship was sinking is 
calmed at Visconti’s coming, the crew hail him as their 
saviour, and peace for all men is prophesied in this blest 
advent by the Scottish exile who offers the homage of 
these strains. In the same year came an epithalamium 
on the marriage of the Duke of Savoy, andin 1585 the 
last and most interesting of Crichton’s works, a prose 
Defence of Poetry. Besides poems in honour of Sforza 
Brivius, chief magistrate of Milan, and his son and 
brother, this pamphlet, an essay on the laws of poetry 
treated from various points of view, contains a versified 
account of the pedigree of the art, and is prefaced by 
some interesting elegiac verses, a sort of spiritual auto- 
biography, entitled “ Critonius de Seipso.” In his hot 
youth, he says, ere the young down had covered his 
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rosy cheeks, Jupiter and Mars had assigned as his lot 
the arts of war. ‘And in those days alas, the gleaming 
darts gave me pleasure, I thought to gird me with 
glory, my herd at my side.” But now he abhors 
bloodshed—* the serried ranks of battle should be sent 
straight to hell”—and his part is with the Muses and 
the arts of peace. Helicon lies before him, and the 
fields of Maro, whence he now brings flowers to adorn 
the head of Sforza, though it be already decked by the 
Sisters Nine and Pallas and Apollo, and fed by Duns 
Scotus (!) with fruit from gardens tended by_the 
Muses. 

After the publication of this volume Crichton dis- 
appears. That he was alive in 1586, or that he was 
believed to be so in Scotland, may be inferred from the 
fact that his father’s will, making him his executor and 
guardian of his daughter, Agnes Creychtoun (as the 
name is there spelt), though made in 1582, was not 
proved until four years later, when the terms of the 
will were still unaltered—a point which no previous 
biographer appears to have noticed. In 1591 the second 
son, Robert, as head of the family, resigned the estates 
to the Crown, so that Crichton’s death must have taken 
place between 1586 and 1591. Since the authorities are 
universally agreed that he met his death at Mantua, we 
can hardly be far wrong in conjecturing that, after his 
sojourn in Milan, he returned to the protection of the 
ducal family, and there died, perhaps in such a brawl as 
Urquhart and earlier writers describe,’ perhaps at the 
deliberate command of a member of the Gonzaga 
family. 

In the case of Crichton, Scotchmen of all ages have 
not been backward in their proverbial admiration for a 
fellow-countryman. In 1601, 1603, 1609, 1627, 1637, 
and 1652 writers showered praises on him, and as late as 
1802 a play, entitled Crichton, a Tragedy, appeared at 
Edinburgh. Since then we have had Tytler’s life, that 


1 Scaliger, an authority of first-rate importance, states that he was 
put to death by order of the Duke of Mantua, 
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“latest biography,” dating from 1823, in which the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century writers are 
severely and often justly criticised ; Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novel ; an important paper in the “ Proceedings of the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries”’ for 1855 ; a reference 
in a Scotchman’s book on “The Scot Abroad,” pub- 
lished in 1864 ; the article in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ”—et preterea nihil. Yet Crichton’s career 
is worthy of remembrance. His contemporaries con- 
sidered him a marvel of eloquence, learning, and wit ; 
even the mighty Scaliger, writing in an odd mixture of 
Latin and French, allows him a prodigious intellect, 
deserving of wonder rather than love. “C’estoit 
ingenium prodigiosum admiratione magis quam amore 
dignum.” “ C’estoit,” he adds, “‘c’estoit un peu fat.” 
But Urquhart, after al], is the immortaliser of what in 
Crichton is. more than proverbial, and we cannot do 
better than close with his final paragraph : 


The whole court wore mourning for him full three quarters of a 
year together: his funeral was very stately, and on his hearse were 
stuck more epitaphs, elegies and threnodies than, if digested into 
one book, would have out-bulk’t all Homer’s works; some of them 
being couched in such exquisite and fine Latin, that you would have 
thought great Virgil, and Baptista Mantuanus, for the love of their 
mother-city, had quit the Elysian fields to grace his obsequies: and 
other of them (beside what was done in other languages) composed in 
so neat Italian, and so purely fancied, as if Ariosto, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Bembo had been purposely resuscitated, to stretch even to the 
utmost their poetick vein, to the honour of this brave man; whose 
picture till this hour is to be seen in the bed-chambers or galleries of 
most of the great men of that nation representing him on horseback, 
with a lance in one hand and a book in the other: and most of the 
young ladies likewise, that were anything handsome, in a memorial of 
his worth, had his effigies in a little oval tablet of gold, hanging ’twixt 
their breasts; (and held, for many years together, that Metamazion, or 
intermamillary ornament, as a necessary outward pendicle for the better 
setting for of their accoutrements, as either fan, watch, or stomacher). 
And here I put an end to the admirable Scot. 





“The Garland of Singers” ’ 


By Mexeacros or GaDaARa. 


EAR Muse, for whom dost thou bear this 
LD singing of various flowers : 
or who is he which hath fashioned this 
garland of song? 
It was I, Meleagros, wrought it for Diokles, 
famous afar: 
I brought the task to an end, a memorial homage. 


Many lilies of Anyte wove he therein, 

and many white lilies of Moiro, 

and little phrases of Sappho, each one a rosebud : 

daffodil, big with the hymns of Melanippides’ 
chorus ; 

and a tender slip from Simonides’ grape-vine : 

therewith mingled, he wove a fragrant blossom of 
orris of Nossis, 

(Love laid the wax on her tablet: ) 

therewith marjoram too, from the lovely soul of 
Rhianos ; 

and a crocus sweet from the virginal flesh of 
Erinna : 

hyacinth of Alkaios, who singeth clear ’mid the 
Muses ; 

and a dark-leafed Samian twig of olive : 

therewith, Leonides’ clustering berries of ivy ; 

and pointed leaves of Mnasalkos’ pine, and his 
twisted plane-tree : 

he reaped the harvest of Pamphilos’ vine, 

woven with twigs of Pankrates’ nuts, 

the fair white petals of Tymnes, 

and Nikias’ verdant thyme : 

sea-samphire of Eyphemos, the child of the 
sand-hills : 


1 A correspondent has favoured Sylvanus Urban with this version 
of Meleager’s famous Stephanos. 
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therewith Damagetos’ violet dark; 
and Kallimakhos’ myrtle sweet, which is full 
of bitterest honey : 
corn-cockle of Eyphorion, who among Muses is 
blameless, 
who took his name from the sons of Zeys : 
with these he wove Hegesippos, a bacchanal 
cluster ; 
and he cut the sweet-smelling reed of Perseys ; 
and therewith a mellow apple from the branches 
of Diotimos : 
the first flowers of Menekrates’ pomegranate : 
branches, too, of Nikainetos’ myrrh ; 
and the terebinth of Phaennos ; 
and Simmias’ goodly pear : 
parsley also he wove, from Parthenios’ faultless 
pleasaunce, 
shredding the little flowers, 
fragments rich from the Muses who scatter honey : 
yellow ears of Bakkhylides’ corn : 
Anakreon then, the sweet great strain of his nectar, 
flower-like, fertile of song : 
a flower from Arkhilokhos’ pasture, 
a flower of his tangled acanthus, 
little drops from his ocean : 
therewith the early saplings of Alexandros, of olive : 
a purple corn-flower of Polykleitos : 
amaracus then, he set, Polystratos, flower of singers : 
of Antipatros, a deep-coloured sprig of his cypress : 
yea, and he put spiked Syrian nard, 
the gift and the singer of Hermes: 
Hedylos, Poseidippos, rustic sons of the corn-lands ; 
and flowers which bloom in the breezes of Sikelides ; 
yea, and a sprig, too, of Platon, immortal, 
gleaming on all things : , 
also, Aratos he set, skilled in the stars, and reaching 
to heaven, 
cutting the palm-tree’s earliest tendrils ; 
and a lotus of Khairemon, fairest in foliage, 
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mingled in Phaidimos’ flame : 

the roving ox-eye of Antagoras : 

Theodorides’ fresh-budded creeping-thyme, lover of 
the wine-cup : 

dark corn-flowers, also, of Phanieos ; 

and many sprays new-written, 

with those of his own Muse, 

the wall-flower’s earliest blossoms. 


Now, to my friends I give thanks. 
For all the initiate, here is the sweet-voiced garland 
of singers. 


Bone Caves and Prehistoric Man 
TT term ‘“ prehistoric” is applied to that period 


of the world’s existence previous to all written 

records, and is generally used with reference to 
the evidence we have of the antiquity of man and his 
presence on the earth long before the most ancient history 
extant. This interesting period of human life on the 
earth has been divided into two epochs—the Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age. The Stone Age has been sub- 
divided into the Paleolithic period, or age of rude stone 
implements and weapons, and the Neolithic period, or 
age of polished stone. There are essential differences 
between these two stone periods. In the Paleolithic 
period—at least, in its later stages—the climate seems to 
have been cold and dry, while in the Neolithic period it 
was mild and more equable in temperature. In the 
Palzolithic period man seems to have been contemporary 
with the mammoth, cave bear, and other large animals, 
but these became extinct in the Neolithic period. In the 
Paleolithic period the reindeer, blue fox, and white bear 
seem to have co-existed with man in England and France, 
and elsewhere in Central Europe. As these animals are 
now only found in Arctic regions their existence in much 
lower latitudes in Paleolithic times shows that the climate 
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of Central Europe was then much colder than at present, 
and this fact carries us back, of course, to a remote 
antiquity. In the Paleolithic period the people seem to 
have been nomadic and to have had no domestic animals. 
In the Neolithic period they were, on the contrary, agri- 
culturists, and had fixed places of residence. The 
Paleolithic race made numerous attempts at engraving, 
sculpture, and even painting, while, curious to say, these 
fine arts seem to have died out in the Neolithic Age—at 
least, in Europe—although in this later age we have many 
specimens of decorative art on pottery, etc. 

The Paleolithic period has been again subdivided into 
different epochs, but eminent paleontologists differ as to 
the classification of the subdivisions. All authorities, 
however, agree that all these epochs are included in the 
so-called Quaternary period of geology, a period which 
came to a close before our present geological period 
began. The time which has elapsed since the end of the 
Palzolithic period must, therefore, be very considerable, 
and, indeed, its exact position in time is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. 

‘* Bone caves” are those in which the fossil remains of 
extinct animals are found, in some cases associated with 
human remains or flint implements evidently manufac- 
tured by prehistoric man. The exploration of fossil bone 
caves seems to have originated in Devonshire early in the 
nineteenth century. The principal caves of South Devon- 
shire are found in the limestone rocks of Torquay, 
Plymouth, Yealmpton, Brixham, Buckfastleigh, and Chud- 
leigh, but as those of the last two named have yielded no 
animal remains they are of no importance to the palzon- 
tologist. We will consider the others in order of their 
discovery. 

The earliest find of fossil bones in caves seems to have 
been made near Plymouth, at a place called Oreston, near 
the mouth of the river Plym, otherwise known as the 
Cattewater. During the construction of the Plymouth 
Breakwater Mr. Whidbey, who was in charge of the 
work, was requested by Sir Joseph Banks, then president of 
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the Royal Society, carefully to explore any caves which 
might be found in the limestone rocks at Oreston, from 
which stone was being quarried for the breakwater. This 
Mr. Whidbey did, and in November 1816, November 
1820, and August and November 1822 he. discovered 
caves containing fossil bones, which he sent to the Royal 
Society. These caves were visited in 1822 by the famous 
geologists Dr. Buckland and Mr. Warburton, and a good 
deal was written on the subject. From 1822 to 1858 
nothing of any importance seems to have been found in 
the same rocks. Unfortunately there was no scientific 
man present to superintend the work of exploration, and, 
consequently, many of the specimens were either lost or 
destroyed. It is therefore unknown whether any evidence 
of human habitation was found in this case. 

Dr. Buckland and Professor Pengelly agreed in thinking 
that the Oreston caves were originally fissures in the 
rocks, and not what are known as tunnel caves. 

The bones found at Oreston before 1858 were described 
by Dr. Buckland, Mr. Busk, Sir E. Home, Professor 
Owen, and others. The remains were those of two species 
of bear (including the great cave bear), mammoth, wolf, 
fox, cave hyena, cave lion, two species of horse, the fossil 
ass, bison, and the ox. Remains of a species of rhino- 
ceros known as Rhinoceros leptorhinus were also found 
at Oreston, and this is the only known British cave in 
which this particular species has been discovered. 

We next come, in order of time, to the famous Kent’s 
Hole, which lies about a mile to the east of Torquay 
Harbour and half a mile north of Torbay. This re- 
markable cave is situated in a small limestone hill about 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea, and some 
sixty or seventy feet above the valley below. Although 
the date of its rediscovery in modern times is uncertain, 
we know that visitors cut their names on the stalagmite 
so far back as 1571. It is mentioned in a lease of date 
1659, and Richardson, writing in 1778, mentions it as 
“‘ perhaps the greatest natural curiosity in Great Britain.” 
It seems to have been visited by men in the Middle Ages 
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and in Roman times, and the results of excavations show 
that it was inhabited by man at a time when the mam- 
moth, cave lion, and other extinct animals flourished in 
England. 

The first exploration of this interesting cave was made 
by a Mr. Northmore, of Clive, near Exeter, who found a 
few bones, ahd afterwards by Mr. W. C. Trevelyan: 
This was in 1824. In 182§ another examination was 
made by the Rev. J. MacEnery, an Irish Roman Catholic 
priest, who resided with Mr. Cary of Tor Abbey, Torquay. 
He also found bones, and afterwards, visiting the cave 
in company with Dr. Buckland, he secured a flint imple- 
ment, the first discovery of the kind ever made in a bone 
cave. From 1825 to 1829 Mr. MacEnery made further 
careful excavations, and wrote an account of his researches ; 
but unfortunately before he could manage to publish 
it he died, in 1841. For some years his manuscript 
could not be found, but eventually it was discovered; and 
printed in the “‘ Transactions” of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation. Mr. MacEnery’s results were confirmed by 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, the well-known geologist; but 
still archeologists entertained grave doubts as to the co- 
existence of man with the extinct mammals: These 
doubts were, however, completely dispelled by the dis- 
covery of flint implements in a cave at Brixham, which 
will be considered further on. 

In 1864 a committee was appointed by the British 
Association to make a thorough exploration of Kent’s 
Hole, portions of which had not hitherto been touched; 
This committee began its work in March 1865, and the 
excavations were carried on for many years. Mr. 
MacEnery’s results were fully confirmed, and evidence 
was obtained of much more ancient deposits, which carry 
the existence of man back to a very remote antiquity. 
Passing from the upper surface of the cave floor down- 
wards, the following deposits were found : 

(1) Fragments of limestone rock of various sizes, which 
seem to have fallen from the roof. 

(2) Below these blocks there was found a layer of 
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mould, formed of decomposed leaves and vegetable 
matter. This was from three to twelve inches in thickness. 

(3) Below this layer of “ black mould ” was a floor of 
stalagmite, which varied in thickness from an inch to five 
feet. This stalagmite was of a granular character. 

(4) In one part of the cave, and covering only a small 
area below the granular stalagmite, was a black layer of 
charred wood about four inches thick, which has been 
called the “ black band.” : 

(5) Below these was a layer of clay of a light red 
colour, which has been called the “ cave earth.” It varied 
considerably in thickness, 

(6) Below this “cave earth” was another layer of 
stalagmite, but of a crystalline character. This layer was 
of varying thickness ; in one place it attained a depth of 
nearly twelve feet. 

(7) Below all these deposits was found a layer con- 
sisting of a dark-red sandy paste, containing pieces of 
grit of a similar colour. This layer was called the 
“breccia,” and is the oldest deposit known, the bottom 
of the cave not having been reached except in some of its 
branches. 

With exception of the surface layer, all the deposits 
mentioned above yielded remains of animals, These, 
however, were not so abundant in the stalagmites as in 
the other deposits; In the so-called “black mould” 
were found bones and teeth of man, dog, fox, badger, 
brown bear, sheep, goat, pig, &c., together with numerous 
flint flakes, bone tools, spear-heads, and potsherds. 

The layers forming the granular stalagmite, “ black 
band,” and “ cave earth ” are considered to belong to one 
period, in which the hyzna seéms to have been the pre- 
vailing animal. The other remains found in these layers 
include the rhinoceros, great Irish deer, mammoth, cave 
bear, grizzly bear, brown bear, cave lion, the great cave 
tiger, known as Machairodus, badger, fox; reindeer, &c. 
Man was also represented by a jaw containing teeth, which 
was found in the granular stalagmite. It was stated by 
Mr. Godwin-Austen that ‘arrows and knives of flint, 
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with human bones, were found in an undisturbed bed of 
clay covered by nine feet of ‘stalagmite.”* In the same 
deposits were found numerous implements of flint and 
bone, needles, pins, etc., and these were more frequent 
below the layer of stalagmite than in it. 

In the “crystalline stalagmite ” (sixth layer) and in the 
“‘ breccia” the remains found were chiefly those of the 
bear, with a few of the cave lion and fox. Even in the 
lowest deposits some evidence was found of man’s 
existence at the remote epoch when these layers were 
deposited. 

In the year 1832 a bone cave was discovered in the 
Yealm-Bridge quarry, about a mile from the village of 
Yealmpton, near the river Yealm, and about eight miles 
‘to the east of Plymouth, This cave was nearly destroyed 
by the workmen engaged in the quarry, but a portion of 
it remained in the year 1835, when it was examined by 
Mr. J. C. Bellamy, and later in the same year by Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Mudge, who found remains of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hyzna, bear, fox, horse, ox, sheep, 
etc., those of the hyzna and fox being the most abundant. 
There seems to have been no evidence of human habita- 
tion in this cave. 

On the southern shore of Torbay, and between Brixham 
and Berry Head, is a cave known as the Ash-Hole. Some 
explorations made here by the Rev. H. F. Lyte revealed 
the remains of man in the upper deposits ; and in a cave 
earth below the reindeer, badger, polecat, etc., were 
identified by Professor Owen. 

In the year 1858 a cave was found by some workmen 
at Windmill Hill, which rises above Bolton Street, 
Brixham, about seventy-five feet above the level of the 
street below. Bones having been found in this cave, the 
Geological Society of London obtained a lease and 
appointed a committee to explore the cave. The investiga- 
tion was superintended by Mr. Pengelly. The work was 
commenced in July 1858 and finished in 1859. The 


1 Quarterly Fournal of Science, New Series, vol. i., 1871. 
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deposits found were as follows, beginning at the surface 
of the cave floor : | 

(1) A layer of stalagmite, from a few inches to a foot 
in thickness. 

(2) A deposit of small pieces of limestone, cemented 
into a sort of concrete by carbonate of lime. 

3) A layer of black matter some inches thick. 
t3} A loamy clay of a red colour, mixed with numerous 
fragments of limestone, quartz, trap, and iron ore. This 
deposit varied in thickness from two to five feet. 

(5) A mixture of limestone, quartz, grit, and green- 
stone of undetermined depth. This deposit seems to have 
been partially disturbed in ancient times. 

Most of the animal remains were found in No. 4 layer, 
but some were also found in the stalagmite and No. 2 
deposit. Those found in the stalagmite were mammoth, 
bear, cave lion, rhinoceros, and reindeer. In the No. 4 
bed were found remains of the mammoth, cave lion, cave 
bear, cave hyzena, grizzly bear, brown bear, reindeer, horse, 
fox, hare, etc. Of these the bones of bears and reindeer 
were most abundant. In the lowest layer of all the only 
remains found were those of the mammoth, bear, horse 
and ox. The evidence of human existence in this cave 
consisted in the discovery of flint implements and a hammer 
stone formed from a pebble of quartzite, but no human 
bones were found. 

In 1861 another bone cave or fissure was found in the 
limestone quarries of Furzeham Hill, near Brixham. This 
contained remains of the cave hyena, rhinoceros, bear, 
reindeer, wolf, fox, etc., but no evidence of man was 
discovered. 

Kent’s Hole and Robin Hood’s Cave, in Derbyshire, are 
the only known caves in Great Britain in which remains 
of the great cave tiger, known as Machairodus, have 
been found. Its remains are always associated with those 
of the cave hyena. 

The available evidence shows that the cave at Brixham 
was closed up at a period not later than the end of the 
so-called Palzolithic epoch, whereas Kent’s Hole seems 
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to have remained open since the earliest ages of man’s 
existence, 

The men of the Hyzna period, as indicated by the 
evidence of Kent’s Hole, seem to have lived previous to 
the formation of the oldest peat bogs of Denmark, for 
the latter have yielded no bones of mammals except those 
of species now existing. But the men of the cave 
‘“ breccia” were of still greater antiquity. This is shown 
by the fact that the evidence for the existence of the 
two races is separated by a layer of stalagmite some- 
times twelve feet in thickness. This great antiquity is 
further shown by the fact that, while in the so-called 
‘cave earth’ remains of hyznas are abundant, there is 
no trace whatever of the existence of this animal in the 
“ breccia”” in which we have evidence of man’s exist- 
ence during what has been termed the Ursine period. 
We must therefore conclude that man lived in Devon- 
shire long before the hyzna made its appearance in Great 
Britain, and, in fact, at a period when the English Channel, 
as we now know it, did not exist. 

Very remarkable and interesting objects of prehistoric 
art have been found in the Paleolithic caves of France. 
They have been chiefly obtained from the floors of these 
caves, buried in stalagmite, which is nearly as hard as solid 
rock, The pictures have been engraved on bone and 
ivory, and sometimes on stone, apparently with the aid of 
sharply-pointed instruments of flint. The animals usually 
depicted by these prehistoric artists were—in addition to 
man—the mammoth, cave bear, reindeer, chamois, aurochs, 
horse, deer, seal, tortoise, turtle, fishes, snakes, etc. Some 
are well drawn, others rude and unfinished, Many of these 
interesting relics of primeval man were found in caves and 
rock shelters on the banks of the river Vézére in the 
department of Dordogne, France. The principal caves 
are known as La Moustier, La Madelaine, Laugerie Haute, 
Laugerie Basse, Gorge d’Enfer, Cromagnon, and Les 
Eyzies. Some of these have now been practically de- 
molished. That of Moustier, which gives its name to 
one of the principal divisions of the Palzolithic 
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period, has been excavated down to the rock by explorers 
in search of flint implements. It is supposed to repre- 
sent the earliest of these cave deposits, as it contained 
only flint points and scrapers. The so-called Made- 
lainean epoch was termed by M. Lartel the Reindeer Age, 
and is remarkable for its engravings and sculpture— 
the earliest known examples of the fine arts—which 
indicate the first step in the evolution of man from bar- 
barism to civilisation. The station of La Madelaine still 
exists, and has not yet been fully worked out. The 
Cromagnon station has been entirely destroyed. It was 
here that the famous skeleton, known as ‘“‘ the old man of 
Cromagnon,” was found. Four other skeletons were also 
found, those of two men and two women. A skeleton 
was also found at Laugerie Basse. 

The antiquity of the Moustier cave is shown by the 
fact that it was evidently flooded in ancient times by the 
Vézére, whereas the river is now nearly ninety feet below 
the mouth of the cave. With reference to the relative 
antiquity of these caves and rock shelters, the Moustier 
cave is evidently the oldest. That of Cromagnon is not 
so old, but still belongs, like the Moustier, to the inter- 
mediate period. Laugerie Haute and the Gorge d’Enfer 
belong to the Reindeer Age, and Laugerie Basse, Les 
Eyzies, and the Madelaine to a later epoch. 

In the Paleolithic Age, to which the men of the Vézére 
belonged, the weapons and implements used were made of 
flint and bone. The flint implements have been divided 
into two types. Those of the early portion of the period 
have been called the St. Acheul type, and usually consist 
of a hatchet of flint, of a greater length than breadth, and 
worked on both sides, more or less symmetrically. The 
implements of the later epoch have been called the 
Moustier type. These were long, lance-shaped flints, 
worked on one side only, and about half the thickness of 
the St. Acheal type. The flint implements of the next 
period, or Reindeer Age, were much more. carefully 
worked, and are known as the Solutré type. 

The Moustier men only worked in flint, and seem to 
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have used neither bones nor horns in the construction of 
their implements. They were contemporaries of the 
mammoth, cave lion, and cave hyena. Their food seems 
to have been chiefly horses, aurochs, and reindeer. The 
men of the Cromagnon period were more advanced, and 
their food was more varied, including smaller animals 
than those eaten in the preceding age. The men of the 
latest period added to their diet fish, including the salmon, 
which is not now found in the Vézére river. 

In the cave of La Madelaine was found the famous 
drawing of a mammoth, engraved on a fragment of its 
own tusk. This most interesting relic of prehistoric art 
is preserved in the Museum of Natural History in Paris. 
There is a copy in the British Museum, London, and 
another in the Dublin Museum. The drawing is very 
good, and executed in a spirited manner. It shows the 
massive skull, curved tusks, and long hair of this primeval 
elephant, and compels us to believe that the prehistoric 
artist must have seen the animal with his own eyes. 

A good drawing of the great cave bear, engraved on a 
flat pebble of schist, was found in the grotto of Massat, 
Ariége. This animal has been extinct for ages, and the 
engraving, which is evidently of great antiquity, cor- 
responds satisfactorily with the fossil skeletons preserved 
in Our museums. 

An excellent drawing of a reindeer, engraved on a 
reindeer antler, was discovered in the grotto of Thuyingen, 
near Lake Constance, Switzerland. It represents a rein- 
deer walking slowly and browsing. This is probably the 
best example of prehistoric art hitherto discovered, and 
could hardly be excelled by a good artist of the present 
day. It is an accurate picture of the animal, evidently 
drawn from life, and clearly shows that man existed in 
Switzerland at a time when the climate was cold enough 
to enable the reindeer to live and flourish in Central 
Europe. This, of course, carries us back to a remote 
antiquity. Another drawing of a reindeer, showing a 
javelin in his flank, was found in the grotto of Carnac, 
Dordogne. This is engraved on the rib bone of an ox 
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or bison, but is not nearly so well drawn as the Thay- 
ingen specimen. Another engraving supposed to represent 
a reindeer was found at La Madelaine. 

An engraved bone, also found at Thuyingen, depicts an 
animal somewhat resembling a horse, but differs so much 
from our modern horse as to suggest the idea that it was 
not a true horse, but one of the horse’s prozenitors in the line 
of evolution. It resembles more the anoplotherium, which 
lived in the Upper Miocene period of geology, and 
which may possibly have lived on into the human period. 
Other engravings of horses have been found, and all 
agree in showing peculiarities distinguishing them from 
the modern horse. They had large heads, with small ears, 
hog manes, and a thin tail. 

Implements, called by the French archeologists ddtons 
de commandement—for want of a better name—have been 
found in some of the bone caves. They are usually made 
of stag or reindeer horn, and are often ornamented with 
engravings of animals, One found at La Madelaine has 
a drove of four horses on one side and three on the other. 
These horses show the peculiarities mentioned above. An 
interesting example of this class of implement was found 
in the grotto of Montgaudier. On one side are two seals 
and a fish, and on the opposite side two long, thin animals, 
probably intended for eels or snakes. The drawings are 
so accurately and minutely executed that a magnifying 
glass is necessary fully to bring out the excellence of the 
engraving. Some of these curious implements have 
carved animal heads, and all have one or more holes 
bored through them. 

A reindeer horn was found at Laugerie Basse bearing 
an engraving of a man chasing an auroch or bison. The 
animal is fairly well represented, but the man is badly 
drawn, a fault possibly due to the want of space on the 
narrow bone. An engraving of two reindeer was also found 
at La Madelaine. 

Another specimen of prehistoric art was found in 1824 
by M. Brouillet in the grotto of Chaffaud, in the valley 
of the Charente. This was long before the existence of pre- 
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historic man was suspected, and it escaped general notice 
—although exhibited in the Musée Cluny—until attention 
was directed to it by M. Mortillet in 1885. It represents 
two animals of the deer tribe—probably females, as they 
are devoid of horns. 

Several engravings, apparently representing the head of 
the ibex or wild goat, were also found in Dordogne. 

Many specimens have been found which are supposed 
to have been “trial sketches,” as the animals are drawn 
in different positions on the same piece of bone. These 
are mostly reindeer and horses. Some of them are well 
done, others are rough and rudimentary. 

With reference to sculpture, an example of this has 
already been referred to in speaking of the sd-called 
bétons de commandement. An interesting specimen of 
carved work, apparently intended for the handle of a 
poignard, was found at Laugerie Haute. The haridle 
represents a reindeer. Another example of carving, and 
probably the most important specimen executed by Palzo- 
lithic man hitherto discovered, was found in the cave of 
Bruniquel, Tarn-et-Garonne, France. This too seems 
to be the handle of a poignard, and it also represents a 
reindeer, which seems to have been a favourite subject 
with the prehistoric artists. It is more elaborately carved 
than the Laugerie specimen. It is on ivory, and is now 
in the British Museum. A piece of carving representing 
a mammoth was also found at Bruniquel. 

Several statuettes of the female human figure have also 
been found, some representing fat and heavy people, 
others thin and light, indicating, perhaps, as Some archzo- 
logists think, two distinct races of men. A specimen 
representing horses’ heads, carved from reindeer horn, was 
found in the grotto of Mas d’Arzil, Ariége, and various 
specimens roughly representing other animals have been 
discovered in different caves in Central and Southern 
France. 

Some further interesting discoveries have been made in 
recent years. On the walls of a cave at Combarelles, 
near Eyzies (Dordogne), engraved figures have been found. 
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These remarkable sketches are drawn on the walls to a 
height of five or six feet, and seem to belong to the 
earliest stage of the Paleolithic period. They begin about 
118 yards from the mouth of the cave, and then extend 
for over 100 yards on both sides of the tunnel. They are 
deeply cut into the rock, sometimes filled with black 
paint, and often covered with a layer of stalagmite. They 
represent the mammoth, reindeer, horse, antelope, etc. 
Two different types of horse seem to be depicted, and that 
some of them were domesticated, like the modern horse, 
is shown by halters and horse-cloths, which can be easily 
recognised in the sketches. About a hundred different 
figures are represented. Of these some nineteen animals 
cannot be identified, and seem to represent extinct types. 
In the drawings of the mammoth some are shown entirely 
covered with hair, while others have less. The trunks 
and tusks are always clearly delineatéd, and the animals 
are evidently drawn from life. 

With reference to the attempts of Palzolithic men at 
painting, in the cave of Font de Gaume (about one mile 
distant from Combarelles) the figures, although fot so 
well drawn, are coloured with red, black, white, yellow, 
and brown pigments, Pebbles coloured with peroxide of 
iron have been found in the grotto of Mas d’Arzil. The 
designs consist of spots, circles, and zigzags, and, with the 
pictures at Combarelles, form the earliest known attempts 
at delineations in colour, and thus constitute the beginning 
of the art of painting. 

The interesting specimens of prehistoric art which have 
been briefly described in the preceding pages have been 
mostly found in France, chiefly in caves in the depart- 
ment of the Dordogne. Other specimens have, however, 
been found in Belgium and in Derbyshire. The Musée 
St. Germain has one hundred and sixteen objects of 
Paleolithic art, and in the United States National 
Muséum there are one hundred and fifty-six specimens, 
some béing originals and some casts. 

A careful study of these ancient engravings and carvings 
leads tis to one conclusion, and that is that the intellectual 
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powers of the men of the Paleolithic age were not inferior 
to those of the average European of the present day. They 
were barbarians, it is true, when viewed in the light of 
modern civilisation ; but still their mental aptitude for art, 
as illustrated in the engravings of the mammoth and 
reindeer, cannot be denied. This conclusion is confirmed 
by an examination of the skulls of these prehistoric men, 
found at Cromagnon and elsewhere, which shows that 
their mental powers must have been considerable. 

Since the epoch in which these primeval men lived con- 
siderable changes have taken place in both the climate and 
the fauna of Central Europe, and this fact gives us some 
idea of the period which has elapsed since man made his 
first appearance as a cave-dweller. 


Disraeli and his Love of 


Literature 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once said of Disraeli 
M that he was the only statesman of ‘the day 
sensible of “the spell of literature.” The 
statement perhaps goes a little too far, but it is at all 
events correct in recognising the strong literary bias in 
the Conservative leader. Disraeli was essentially a man 
of letters, a student of literature, and a lover of books. 
To the end of his life he was always happiest and most 
at home in his library. He delighted to discuss authors 
and to show his literary valuables to an appreciative 
friend. ‘ He showed me his treasures,” wrote Lord 
Ronald Gower of a visit to Hughenden, “ presenta- 
tion books from the Queen, and photographs ; papers 
sent him from Rawdon Brown at Venice; but what he 
seemed to take most pleasure in were some of his 
father’s books, especially a manuscript on Solomon’s 
writings, and some work in an old Italian binding.” As 
a young man Disraeli was a professional author, living 
the life and doing the work that belonged to his calling. 
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In 1825, when Murray asked Lockhart to undertake 
the editorship of the Quarterly Review, Disraeli acted 
as intermediary, visiting Lockhart at Chiefswood, and 
making him the proposal. He met Sir Walter Scott, and 
half a century afterwards he described how the great 
novelist displayed all the romantic glories of Abbotsford, 
and unlocked the treasures of his mind for the benefit 
of his youthful visitor. Disraeli was recognised as a 
man of letters in the House of Commons when he was 
placed with Monckton Milnes on the committee of the 
House appointed to inquire into the conditions of popular 
reading throughout the United Kingdom—a committee 
which was the forerunner of the free library move- 
ment. He was even ready to enter business, like Sir 
Walter Scott, as a publisher. Edward Moxon told 
Greville of the ‘“‘Memoirs” in 1847 that Disraeli had 
proposed to become his partner, but he had refused, “‘ not 
thinking’ that he was prudent enough to be trusted.” 
A severe criticism indeed of the future ruler of the 
destinies of Great Britain! In the end Disraeli chose a 
political career, believing that it was the true field for 
his talents and ambition. John Bright used to relate that 
the Tory statesman and he were once taking their 
umbrellas in the cloak-room of the House of Commons 
when Disraeli said, ‘‘ After all, what is it that brings you 
and me here? Fame! Thisis the true arena. I[ might 
have occupied a literary throne; but I have saul it 
for this career.” 

Disraeli was a keen student of literature. There is 
abundant evidence as to his literary partialities and 
favourite authors. Lord Iddesleigh described in his diary 
a most interesting conversation with his political chief at 
Hughenden in 1880, in which books were criticised and 
authors lauded. Disraeli’s views on some of the great 
figures of literature were of little value, because they were 
not founded on knowledge. He was contemptuous about 
Browning, of whom he had read very little. He thought 
Tennyson a great poet, but not of a high order. Lord 
Iddesleigh says that Disraeli was much interested in a 
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story he told him of Peel consulting Monckton Milnes on 
the relative merits of Tennyson and Sheridan Knowles, 
when he had a pension to dispose of. Disraeli did not 
care for Ben Jonson. “I did battle for him,” says Lord 
Iddesleigh, ‘and he.promised to read him again.” The 
two statesmen discussed the Homeric question, and 
Disraeli expressed the opinion that everything that Glad- 
stone had written on Homer was wrong—a conclusion 
which, all things consideted, does not surprise us. Disraeli 
admired Sophocles, and had in former years been in the 
habit of carrying his works about. He did not care for 
féschylus. He delighted, as might have beeh expected, 
in. Horace and Lucian. Lord Iddesleigh relates that 
Disraeli gave him the “ True History” to read in bed. 
He liked Virgil, and found that he grew on him. Hewas 
very fond of Quinctilian, and remarked how strange it 
was that in the decadence of Roman literature there 
should be three such authors as Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Quinctilian. 

Sir William Fraser, in his book on Disraeli, hints that 
the statesman was imposing on Lord Iddesleigh with his 
assumed love of the classics, and that he was affecting a 
greater knowledge of the Greek and Roman writers than 
he really possessed. He states that Disraeli nevér 
mastered the Latin rule that ‘‘ut” is followed by the 
subjunctive. He declares that at no period of his life 
could Disraeli have translated two lines of Sophocles 
without a lexicon. If Sir William Fraser’s strictures are 
correct, it can only be said that Disraeli was able to simu- 
late familiarity with the classics with considerable skill. 
He began his brilliant address 4s Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow by speaking of preparatory studies, 
and comparing the Scottish youth before him to the Ten 
Thousand Greeks. They had traversed mountains, he 
Said, and threaded defiles, like the soldiers of Xenophon, 
and at length beheld the Ocean of Life. He concluded 
his address’ with a quotation from the “ Ajax” of 
Sophocles, “the most Attic of Athenian poets,” which 
might be roughly Englished as follows : 
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These things and all things at all times I say, 
My faith is, come straight from the gods to men. 
Whoso holds other form of doctrine true, 

He has his faith; let me adhere to mine. 


“In the perplexities of life,” said the Lord Rector, ‘I 
have sometimes found them a solace and a satisfaction ; 
and I now deliver them to you, to guide your consciences 
and to guard your lives,” 

Disraeli never appreciated the fun of ‘ Pickwick,” 
although Lord Iddesleigh did his best to make him. 
Between Sam Weller and the Child of the Ghetto there 
was a great gulf fixed. Disraeli met Dickens once only, 
and that was at the dinner-table of Lord Stanhope. He 
admired Jane Austen, and it is believed that “ Emma” 
was his favourite among her novels. His estimate of 
Lockhart, the biographer of Scott, was low. In a letter 
to Lady Blessington he said that he knew no style so 
meagre, harsh, arid clumsy as Lockhart’s, or more felici- 
tous in the jumble of commonplace metaphors. Disraeli 
greatly admired Gray. ‘‘ Byron visited Greece,” he once 
said to Sir William Fraser ; ‘‘he walked on Olympus; he 
drank from Castalia; there was everything to inspire him. 
Gray never was in Greece in his life, yet he wrote finer 
lines than Byron. 


Woods that wave o’er Delphi’s steep : 
Isles that crown the Aigean deep ; 
Fields that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Maeander’s amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep.” 


Disraeli showed no special liking for Shakespeare. He 
told Lord Ronald Gower thé year before his death that he 
had wished to see Warwickshire and Shakespeare’s haunts ; 
“ but,” he said, “‘I have never béen able to do anything 
in my life that I have wished—at least,” he added, “ not 
during the last thirty years.” Shortly before he died he 
had a long talk with Matthew Arnold, atid éxpressed the 
Opinion that the apostle of Sweetiiess and Light was the 
énly living Englishmah who had become a classic in his 
own lifetime. 
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Disraeli had a very great admiration for Byron, and 
retained that admiration to the end of his life. The in- 
fluence of the author of “ Childe Harold” coloured all 
his work as a man of letters. Sir William Fraser, no 
mean judge, was not without justification when he de- 
scribed him as “the intellectual successor of Lord 
Byron.” In Disraeli’s youth a mania for Byron’s poetry 
pervaded society. His beautiful verse was the mode. 
The poet was the mirror before which the dandies dressed. 
He was “ the glass of fashion and the mould of form” to 
all classes of youth. They aimed at reproducing in their 
Own persons the heroes of his poems. Mr. Septimus 
Hicks in “ Sketches by Boz” was but a type of a thou- 
sand young men whose mental pabulum was the verse of 
Byron. From the general enthusiasm Disraeli was not 
exempt. His own early travels were Byronism trans- 
lated into action. Byron wore Eastern costume ; so did 
Disraeli. Byron hung gold chains round his neck ; so 
did Disraeli. At Geneva he sailed on the lake in the boat 
which Byron had used and with the boatman whom Byron 
had employed. Like Byron, he made a pilgrimage to the 
Tomb of Petrarch at Arqua and to the prison of Tasso 
at Ferrara, His own « Contarini Fleming” was but a 
Disraelian ‘‘Childe Harold.” In “Vivian Grey” he 
puts into the mouth of Cleveland rapturous praises of 
the poet. ‘‘ Byron’s mind,” says Cleveland, ‘‘ was, like 
his own ocean, sublime in its yesty madness, beautiful in 
its glittering summer brightness, mighty in the lone mag- 
nificence of its waste of waters gazed upon from the 
magic of its own nature, yet capable of representing, but 
as in a glass darkly, the natures of all others.” Disraeli 
retained his admiration of Byron to the last. One of 
the principal objects of interest at Hughenden was a 
portrait of the poet by Westall, which hung on the 
landing. It had been the gift of the Harness family, and 
was highly prized by its possessor, who never failed to 
point it out to his guests. In his later days Disraeli 
eagerly exerted himself to promote the erection of a 
monument to the poet. 
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Disraeli portrayed Byron in the character of Cadurcis 
in his novel ** Venetia.” Shelley, whom he also greatly 
admired, is portrayed as Herbert. When the novel was 
written information about Byron and Shelley was very 
much less abundant than it afterwards became, and Disraeli 
was glad to secure it from any source. The pages of 
‘Venetia’ reveal the care with which he had garnered 
all that could be procured about tne two poets. He 
carefully studied the “Shelley Papers,” issued by Medwin 
in 1833, and Leigh Hunt's “‘ Byron and his Contempo- 
raries.”” He knew several individuals who had been 
closely associated with the poets. Byron’s chasseur, Tito 
Falcieri, was in the service of the younger and elder 
Disraeli successively. The Countess of Blessington, with 
whom Disraeli was intimate, had met Byron at Genoa, 
and had published a book entitled ‘‘ Conversations with 
Lord Byron.” She included among her friends Byron’s 
mistress, the Countess Guiccioli, and Trelawny. From 
Lady Blessington and her circle Disraeli was able to secure 
valuable information about his heroes. Hecorrected the 
proofs of ‘“‘ Venetia” while staying as a guest at her 
house, and he wrote to her with regard to the book: “I 
do not think that you will find any golden hint of our 
musing strolls has been thrown away upon me.” 

Disraeli kept closely in touch with French thought and 
literature. When Sir William Fraser lost his seat in Par- 
liament Disraeli said to him, “ You have now but one 
thing left in life—a course of Balzac.” Disraeli’s own 
knowledge of colloquial French was imperfect. Fraser 
says he spoke of a foreign diplomat as an “ épicier,” pro- 
nouncing the last syllable as one pronounces “ overseer.” 
But he was fully conscious of the value of French litera- 
ture in refining the taste and improving the intellect. He 
had studied Voltaire minutely in his youth. When the 
father of Contarini Fleming advises his son as to his read- 
ing, all the authors recommended are French. ‘“ Read 
French authors,” says Count Fleming. ‘ Read Roche- 
foucault. The French writers are the finest in the 
world, for they clear our heads of all ridiculous ideas. . . . 
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Read the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, the life of 
Richelieu—everything about Napoleon—read works of 
that kind.” Disraeli had associated personally with many 
. of the men eminent in contemporary French literature. 
In September 1842 he went to Paris, and resided there 
till the following February, living at the Hotel de l’Europe, 
in the Rue de Rivoli. He met Mauguin; Odilot- 
Barrot, the leader of the Opposition of that day ; Thiers— 
“that rascal,” as he calls him, “ a thorough representative 
of the gaminerie of Paris”; Cousin, dean of the 
University ; Bertin de Vaux, the prince of journalists, 
‘an ox who lives in a fat pasture manured by others” ; 
Augustin Thierry, Guizot, Molé, Lamartine, Tocque- 
ville, Mignet, Victor Hugo, and many others. 

Disraeli’s love of letters and his work as a writer 
deeply affected his career as a politician and orator. 
When he left the House of Commons on his elevation 
to the peerage Bagehot justly said of him that he had 
given debates in which he took part a kind of nice 
literary flavour, which other debates had not. He had 
made his way, said the essayist, by talents, especially 
by a fascination of words, essentially literary. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, describing the impression left on himself by 
Disraeli’s speeches, has said that they seemed to him to 
be splendid literary efforts rather than triumphs of poli- 
tical eloquence. His tendencies even invaded the 
‘“‘Queen’s Speeches,” which he composed. In one there 
is a picture of “the elephants of Asia carrying the 
artillery of Europe over the mountains of Rasselas.” 
Disraeli said in his life of Lord George Bentinck that a 
literary man who was a man of action was a two- 
edged weapon. There can be no doubt that much of 
the charm and fascination of the statesman’s character 
was due to his literary proclivities, and that his distinc- 
tion asa politician was largely based on his love and 
practice of letters. 





In Wild Galloway 


r ‘HE successful romance-writer is a blessing to 


many: among others to his publisher, himself 

and a certain section of the people of the district 
upon which he turns the lantern of his fancy. This needs 
no proving. Not all persons can tolerate. the procession 
into their midst of strangers ready to smile much, exclaim 
greatly and even weep a little over the memories of local 
deeds and individuals of mere imagination; but such 
pilgrims are as manna from above to an active minority. 
To the photographer, the makers of “ Keepsake” mugs 
(“A present from —-—”), paper knives, brooches, etc., 
the letters of lodgings, the purveyors of liquor and a 
fringe of small nobodies. besides—to these the writer is a 
kind of subordinate Providence. They gratefully roll his 
log for him higher and higher up the hill of fame. If it 
depended on them, he would be knighted off-hand and 
then wreathed as an immortal. 

Such a benefactor is Mr. Crockett. Among the crim- 
soned moors, the solitary mountains and the dark and 
shining lakes of Galloway, his name is a_ household 
word. He is quoted in the newspapers and mentioned 
in Free Kirk pulpits; coaches are run in his honour 
through the wilds of the land—and *‘ The Raiders” stands 
on cottage bookshelves which bear no other literature 
save the Bible, a Sunlight Soap almanac, a dog-eared 
collection of patent medicine pamphlets, and something 
‘fiery ” written of old by an aggrieved Covyenanter. Ere 
long there will be a ‘‘ Raiders’”’ whiskey— if by this time 
it has not come gpt hot from the still, The rumour 
travels that already an American with more money and 
sensibility than sense has approached the actual laird of 
Rathan (otherwise Hestan) with an offer for the fifty-two 
acres of grass land, rocks, oat fields, and potato patch of 
which the unassuming islet of the late Patrick Heron 
consists, And, out of question, whenever Mr. Crockett 
chooses to lay aside his pen and take for a change to 
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platforms, in search of a seat in Parliament, Galloway in 
its every part will thrill with eagerness and fight hard for 
the privilege of pratitying him in the ambition. 

The district allures for itself, however, apart from Mr. 
Crockett; also for its people. Among these there are 
still plain traces of that series of invasions in coracles 
from “the white cliffs of Antrim,” which first brought 
the Scots into what we call Scotland. The blend of the 
downright Celtic temperament with the characteristic 
Scottish nature might be expected to work well. For one 
thing, it seems to explain a certain raciness of talk quite 
peculiar to the district. This was impressed on me 
bravely one evening when I smoked my pipe in the 
common bar-room of the Murray Arms Hotel of Gate- 
house, on an inlet of the Solway. Here the “ post,” the 
miller, a smith and two or three brawny nondescripts 
made the air ring with their earnest Doric, which 
sparkled with phrases. The girl who supplied them with 
drink was as apt at repartee as themselves; and, sad to 
say, she smiled most when they swore loudest. One 
remark of the “post’s ”’ sticks in my mind: “ The lad’s 
fou : he canna coort a lassie!” Not much in itself, but 
precious for the excellent variety of new expressions it 
made to bloom of a sudden on the faces of these Gal- 
wegian topers. The miller’s head shook sorrowfully, as 
if the ‘‘ post’s ” condemnation was bound to end in the 
extinction of a noble breed of man. But, for the most 
part, the company bellowed. And the girl said calmly 
while she polished a tumbler: ‘“ He’d be gey ill to wed 
—a man the like o’ that!” 

There is a sense of Celtic irresponsibility and wildness 
in the land. The precise, slow-but-sure, thorough-bred 
lowland Scot heaves his shoulders at it and says: “Eh, 
man, it’s just an awfu’ thing to see!” This salts the 
relish for the stranger, however, who can give one hand 
to the level-headed Scot and the other to the crack- 
brained Celt and say “ Welcome!” heartily to both. It 
leads to animosities, of course, but these tend towards 
drama, which stirs the blood, I spent a fortnight on 
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Solway’s shores near a white little clot of houses on a 
green slope that looked at the blue water as if it had all 
the simplicity and pureness of mind of Eve in the early 
days of Eden. Yet the dame, my hostess, on my first 
day thus made report to me of the place. ‘‘ There’s 
three meenisters in the village and ne’er a one speaks to 
the other of them. Two belong to the Established 
Church of Scotland and one to the Free Church. It’s 
not a verra good principle to put before fowks.” 

Higher up, in fact deepest among the ‘‘ drums” and 
mountains of Middle Galloway, where there are as many 
trout streams as partings between the hillocks, I heard a 
very impassioned sermon one Sunday by a preacher of 
the true Covenanting type about divers of his flock who, 
I judge, could not shake free of the Celtic blood in 
them. The sermon lasted fifty minutes, though that is 
neither here nor there. The preacher was not so rude as 
some on the subject of hell, but it wrung his vitals and 
seared his soul to reflect about the levity with which his 
most earnest remonstrances and even denunciations were 
received by certain sinning members of his flock. ‘Some 
treat my words as an impertinence, with others there is a 
curl of the lip while they listen, which proves the in- 
sincerity of their repentance, and others again submit to 
discipline with hard hearts and no faith, if any resolution, 
for conflict with the damnable lures of the Evil One in 
the future.” Then, with flashing eyes, the preacher 
spoke of the old Covenanting days which Mr. Crockett 
loves. ‘ Your great-hearted noble forefathers were 
different to these their descendants—stalwart souls, ever 
haunted by the sense of sin, with the fear of no man in 
them, only of God.” Andsoon. This preacher was at 
one time a cobbler. The true Scots of his congregation 
listened to his eloquence unmoved, with stolid eyes and 
hands pushing their ears to the front; while the half-Celts 
fidgeted or idled outside instead of listening at all. 

The old fighting Galwegians, when the tingers of the 
kings of England had begun to clutch at Scotland, were, 
one may believe, somewhat hampered by this same mixed 
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strain in them: Their Celtic blood urged them to dash 
into the fray helter-skelter ; but the instinctive caution 
(by no means itself incompatible with instinctive 
bravery) of the Scottish temperament in their case was not 
wholly a blessing. It seems as often as not to have 
whispered to them at the wrong moment that they were 
playing a mad part in thus risking their lives. A 
Galwegian charge, so formidable at the outset, was in fact 
soon turned into a Galwegian rout. It was every man 
for himself in the blithe first quick rush of battle, and a 
little later it was every man for himself in the mad 
scamper back to the dun and crimson hills, with their 
secure fastnesses, their lakes and streams and quaking 
bogs. 

fe was a reproach to Galloway in 1258 that its people 
‘‘ate flesh in Lent.” But on the other hand they did not 
trouble about the fish with which their many rivers and 
lakes teemed then as now. Even in Roman times it was 
told of the Galloway Scots, as a curious feature in them, 
that they did not eat fish. It was the same in the thirteenth 
century. When Edward the First invaded the land he 
had to send to Carlisle for experienced fishermen “ with 
suitable nets” to supply the royal table with trout. But 
there was one thing they did love—the mead made from 
heather. Their old kilns for the purpose may still be 
found among the moors on the banks of clear little 
streams. It was also here as in Ireland under the Brehon 
jurisdiction : bees were closely protected by law. Gallo- 
way honey is famous to this day, especially that of Borgue 
near Kirkcudbright. But there is no reason in the world 
why the Galloway housewife should be so unmindful of 
the flies cloyed to death in it, except it be that she cannot 
help the assertion in her of that old Irish indifference to 
the small refinements of life. 

There is a directness and also an inconsequence of 
speech, as well as a contempt for orthography, in many 
modern Galwegians which, each in its own diverting way, 
tells the same tale. Perhaps there was nothing particularly 
Irish in the matter-of-fact rematk, “Ay! ah! ye’ll sune 
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be wanting your shroud !” with which a visiting “ body ” 
opened the conversation with my hostess in a Kirkcud- 
brightshire farmhouse one afternoon. The latter was a 
little out of sorts, and had confessed that her spirits were 
low. But I am happy to say she resented with vigour 
the insinuation that she was quite so far gone ; in fact, 
she quarfelled with her visitor, which probably no true 
Scottish dame would have done on such a subject. Else- 
where I heard of a similar conflict. ‘‘I called in the new 
doctor,” said my informant, an incredibly glib Ayrshire 
carpenter, ‘“‘ because he was just come from Ireland to 
settle in the toon, and had a fine name, and I wasna on 
speaking terms with the other man. He lookit at the 
wife and he said, says he, ‘Good Heavens! what a throat ! 
I wouldna have such a throat on me for a mint o’ money !’ 
The wife didna like it, and it isna surprising. But he’s 
an awfu’ nice man, though dear, and brocht up a gentle- 
man, as a’body may see, though too young to have 
opeenions 0’ his own worth respecting.” This carpenter, 
of whom I saw much, for I lodged with him, was a most 
precious example of the Irish and Scottish natures more 
or less welded. At one time he would be as sober, 
heavy and industrious as a Thrums man. That same 
evening the Irish blood in him would be tumultuously 
‘on the loose,” if the expression may be allowed ; his 
hurrying sentences choked with ambiguity while he never- 
theless struck down the reputations of his neighbours 
with a freedom which suggested that his ancestors had 
missed their mark in crossing the Channel instead of 
giving him the chance to ripen into greatness as candidate 
for a Connemara borough. But there was better to 
follow. When the Sabbath came round, he and his ample 
wife chirped hymns in the kitchen from early morn to 
bedtime, save when they were eating their meals or sitting 
at the minister’s feet ; nor would they on that restful 
day give me anything hot except the tea. On one of the 
succeeding Mondays, however, he told me pat that his 
minister was “‘a poor weak crate and that his flock 
were “a pack o’ drunkards,” This carpenter and his 
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wife were so charming a study that for their own sake 
I endured with ease the barbaric mixture of comfort, dust 
and coarse cooking with which they indulged me on high 
terms. 

In the matter of contempt for orthography, I cannot 
do better than start with an inscription above a pump in 
the chief square of the county town of Kirkcudbright, 
whose wynds and closes and castle much endear it to the 
romantic southerner : 


This fount—not riches—Life supplies, 
Art gives what Nature here denies; 
Posterity must surely bliss 

Saint Cuthbert’s sons who purchased this. 


The date of the pump seems to be 1763. Kirkcudbright 
ought to have been smiling ever since; yet it may 
be doubted if the majority of the population see aught 
wrong in the verse. In any case, one must admire the 
contentment in the character of a people who for nearly 
a century and a half have borne willingly such a blot 
upon their intellect. Of course there is a pert and prim 
school-board building in modern Kirkcudbright ; but the 
bare-legged lassies who draw water from the pump when 
they have done their lessons seem to mind as little as 
their parents the rhyme won at such grievous cost. Two 
or three other samples of Galloway’s Celtic superiority to 
the details of life may be offered. There is not much in 
the following, yet, presumably, it received the sanction of 
authority: ‘ Erected by amatures of Auchencairn to the 
memory of two unfortunate seamen whose bodies,” erc. 
The stone may be seen in the Auchencairn Cemetery and 
does credit to the local heart. Far better of its kind is 
the mortuary preface in the Buittle churchyard, near Dal- 
beattie, “ As a small memento of felial regard.” In the 
same place one reads a line “In memory of Charels 
Maxwell,” which may or may not be the chisel’s mistake. 
But, best of all, in my humble esteem, was the bold old 
English writing above the doorway of the room I 
occupied as parlour in a venerable farmhouse on the 
Solway. It said “ Dearey.” I was told that long ago it 
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had meant “dairy,” but it was of course optional to 
believe that tale, and upon the whole, in the interests 
of fancy, I prefer to think that this was no mere error of 
spelling. The room was much too stately, and with too 
bright an outlook, to be consecrated to nothing nobler 
than milk bowls. Like enough it was a Celtic hus- 
band who, in the first year of his love, painted the 
fond word above his young wife's ’tiring-room. Later 
residents, of the Scottish cast of character, would, as a 
matter of course, not enter into the secret of such an 
interpretation. 

And now, if you please, come with me into the humble, 
yet nowise impoverished, cottage of a shepherd in the 
Kells mountains, in the heart of the country once 
possessed by the ‘bloody Macatericks,” as Mr. Crockett 
no doubt justly calls them. The house stands high 
against a heathery slope, with two or three bright green 
meadow-patches about it, and pressed on one side by a 
bonny burn brisk with the impetuosity of extreme youth 
and as pure as childhood. There is no house beyond it 
until you have climbed to a watershed, descended awhile 
among moss-hags and crossed two or three other fresh 
young streams, all bound for the rather remote Solway 
and all frolicsome with the speckled trout. The shepherd 
himself is one of Mr. Crockett’s numerous acquaintances 
in the Galloway hills. He could pass an examination in 
“The Raiders.” It was a comrade of his who again and 
again tramped with the novelist through the hags and 
up the rough hill-sides of Cooran Lane-——that impressive, 
utterly lonesome defile between the Kells and the Wolf’s 
Slock—and to whom Mr. Crockett sent a copy of his 
book with the flattering words in it, more or less, from 
“The Men of the Moss-Hags”: ‘ Any shackle can 
write a book, but it takes a man to herd the Merrick.” 

This shepherd of the Kells, with whom I spent two 
days and as many nights, was blessed with five lusty 
children, the three elder ones, two boys and a girl, con- 
strained to tramp daily over the pathless mountains to 
the nearest school, a rough three miles or more each way. 
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One would have thought the muscular exertion and the 
weathering of such an excursion quite enough, combined 
with the class work itself, for the energies of the young- 
sters—as it certainly was for the girl of the three in a 
green Tam o’ Shanter. But here was no Celtic blood. 
In the evening there was farm work of a sort for the 
boys; calves to be fed, cows milked and that sort of 
thing ; and afterwards preparation for the lessons of the 
morrow. The shepherd, honest man, hoped I might 
give his sons a little aid with their English grammar. 
But, faith! the thing was impossible, when ] was con- 
fronted with the verbiage of the inevitable text-book by 
which repellent road alone they were to proceed towards 
Parnassus. Then, without a shrug, the shepherd himself 
took up the parable, and [| listened to him and the 
youngsters and got my useless lesson also on the subject 
of predicate, extension of the predicate and all the dismal 
rest of it. The hard head of the thoroughbred Scot 
tackled the uninviting pages with the same determination 
it gives to the sheep on the mountains at the first menace 
of snow. And his boy was like him—the kind of young- 
ster who may by and by be expected to do well. against 
the king’s enemies, if fortune makes a soldier of him 
instead of a schoolmaster, or a herd like his father. 

It may be a misuse of evidence, but methinks there is 
something in the advertisements of the Dumfries and 
Dalbeattie weekly papers which helps to show that the 
Celt still presses severely upon the indigenous Scot of the 
lowlands, In the summer months these announce Sunday 
coach-drives to attractive places. Moreover, the coaches 
are well patronised. This in the very home of the Cove- 
nanters, whose tombstones of the “killing time” still 
cry aloud for vengeance against the ungodly rabble of 
Claverhouse’s men, though in letters with a good deal of 
moss on them! The true son of the soil glowers at the 
cartloads of merrymakers and thinks his grim compensat- 
ing thoughts ; ; but the merrymakers themselves are not 
ashamed, nor do they believe it when they are told by the 
minister that hell-fire will be their portion. One reverent 
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dame opened her mind to me on the subject, without 
heed of my nationality. ‘* They talk of the English ower 
yonder being fine Sabbath-breakers, but it’s my opinion 
the Scotch are getting every bit as bad.” It gave her a 
certain pleasure to tell of the drowning of one of these 
Sunday trippers, who got out of his depth in the sea 
after the coach drive from Dumfries. © “ But,” she added, 
‘“‘though they brought him -back a corpse it made no 
difference.” ‘This same dame, however, had ready apology 
for the butcher-boy when the lad astonished me by deliver- 
ing a joint on the Sabbath, just before the church bells 
began toring. ‘ They wouldna do it except they couldna 
help it,” she said, ‘*the beastie being killed so late on 
the Saturday night.” 

But to turn from the people to their environment. 
Mr. Crockett describes Galloway as “a wide, wild place 
where the raw edges of creation have not been rubbed 
down.” That is scarcely fair to it. Take away its hills 
and moorlands and there would still be hundreds of 
square miles of fat green meadows and fertile grainfields, 
as placidly rural and trim in themselves as the most 
exacting of Scottish farmers would havethem. The rivers 
which streak the land with their silver, though wanton 
enough as youngsters, latterly stroll to the sea through 
these luxuriant lowland acres with a soothing forgetfulness 
of the tumult of their beginnings. Solway’s mud fringes 
the coast line proper to the south, nor is this coast 
remarkable for its cliffs, save at Balcary, where the land 
drops sheer, with sharp rock needles outlying. Rabbits 
by fifties (heedless of the wily weasel) sit in the sunshine 
on the green slopes of the shore, towards which sea-birds 
in companies drift with the incoming tide. This agricul- 
tural bulk of the old kingdom is, of course, broken by 
high land in spots. Green and crimson Ben Gairn and 
Screel are bright examples of Galloway’s lower hills. 
They stand midway between the true wilds of the north 
and the sober Solway, beyond which Cumberland’s moun- 
tains lift their dim outlines, with the smoking chimneys 
of Cumberland’s seaport towns, as it were, at their bases, 
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Screel is the darling of South Galloway. Though only 
1120 feet high, its sharp triangular mass makes a bold 
bid for fame. It is crimson to its summit in the season: 
this and the dark woods with clear streams in them which 
adorn its seaward slope make it the lovely little mountain 
it is. Elsewhere the land rises and falls in a billow of 
green “drums,” each one a natural mote, or justice hill. 
A breezy vigorous land, in the main conspicuous for its 
curves instead of its “ raw edges.” 

And really it is much the same when you turn to its 
mountains. From afar these are just big “drums” in 
their respective groups of Fleet, Kells, Carsphairn and the 
Merrick. Nowhere are hills less pretentious. Rob them 
of their radiant crimson and russet and they are little 
better to the eye than mudheaps from two to three 
thousand feet high. They improve when you are 
nearer to them, but you must get right into their desolate 
midst to understand them, and also to discover that they 
have their angles like the rest of us—precipices and black 
hollows for the storms to howl at, and deadly mosshags. 
Yet even here of ‘‘ raw edges” there are not many. The 
great storm which wiped out sundry of the villains of 
** The Raiders,” while Silver Sand and Patrick Heron 
hugged their cave in the Merrick, must have planed the 
hills amazingly. As you see them mirrored in white- 
margined Loch Enoch, Loch Dee and the other quiet 
pools of this quiet land, they are as smooth in line as a 
maiden’s cheek. This is their aspect on a still summer’s 
day. But be among them when the clouds lie low on 
their shoulders and the west wind bellows dowr the 
Wolf’s Slock from Merrick, and the nearest shieling is 
eight slow, soft miles away, and you will feel the savage- 
ness of the land completely. The gray steeps of Craignaw 
and the Dungeon Hill over Cooran Lane (where ’tis 
rumoured the salmon of the Firth of Clyde do battle in 
the spring-time with the salmon of the Solway) are then 
as horrid as cliffs can be. There is, however, no accom- 
modation to tempt the tourist into such enterprises, and 
so the wilds of Galloway, now that the Faas and their kin 
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are clean gone from them, are more lonely than they 

have been in any century since the time of the Romans. 

Their shining lakes are little worse than virgin pools for 

the fisherman, and the grouse and black cock whirr from 

the heather and rocks at your feet in no dread of 
nshot. 

With fit weather one may thus be nicely tuned to 
appreciate the Murder Hole and the other romantic spots 
on Lochs Neldricken, Enoch and Valley. But in full 
bright daylight, with a companion and a manual to 
explain things with cold precision, there is not much to 
shiver at in this particular round pool by the lake, with 
its grassy fringe and its affectation of mystery. Every 
baron of old Galloway had his gibbet for men and his pit 
for women, and the sombre use of these pits, or murder 
holes, is still confirmed by the bones brought up from 
the deep pools anciently attached to the feudal order of 
things. But where is the castle for the murder hole of 
Neldricken? Nor were the “bloody Macatericks ” and 
the other outlaws of Merrick likely to trouble about 
drowning their captured foes in any especial pool, when 
it were more convenient to cut their throats and leave the 
rest to the eagles. 

The classic murder hole of the district, of which no 
doubt Mr. Crockett has heard, is in the Water of 
Minnick, west of the mountains. Here is a reedy pool 
reputed fathomless and always at the same level. Hard 
by was an inn kept by a base woman who thought 
nothing of putting out of the way such pedlars and other 
travellers as sought her house for the night. She killed 
them and dropped them into the hole. And you may 
test this pool to-day or to-morrow with a dead sheep or 
a cow, and fail altogether to recover the corpse afterwards, 
though you try for a week. This is the true murder hole 
of ‘“‘ The Raiders,” on the sworn authority of a herd of 
the Merrick. 

It is odd that ‘ wild Galloway,” with such a reputation 
for lawlessness, should, more than any other part of the 
kingdom, remind us strongly of its old respect of a sort 
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for the law. It does this in the motes, or assize hills, 
which speckle its surface quite curiously. There are so 
many of them that one must assume the establishment of 
village councils for the purpose, and that even first 
offenders were thus publicly brought to book. The local 
“drums” were excellently adapted for being pickaxed 
into shape as such courts of justice. A first trench would 
be dug some twenty feet below the ‘drum’s” crest, and 
another trench lower still ; a third trench at the base of 
the “drum” would make the assize hill complete. One 
may fill in the picture at discretion; scatter the litigants 
amid the bluebells on the turfy slopes of the “‘ drum,” or 
behold the rough crowd of old Galwegians listening 
(with Celtic impatience) to the decrees of the local doom- 
ster. The best mote hill of the land is that on the Water 
of Urr, above Dalbeattie. At a little distance it looks 
like a great cup in a saucer, or a cardinal’s hat. Its sides 
between and above the dividing ditches are cut sheer : 
the summit, for the High Court of Judicature, being 
protected by the sternest precipice of all. In these days, 
the Mote of Urr is given. up to cattle. The beasts 
ascend to the green flowery crest of it by winding paths. 
They chew the cud tranquilly where the ancient judges 
of Galloway spake pregnant words. 

It is agreeable enough, whether afoot or mounted, to 
track Mr. Crockett’s heroes up and down the Water of 
Dee, to and fro in the hills and along the coast ; that is 
to say, if the weather be fine. Yet even then one can 
sympathise with the dry Galloway clergyman who, in a 
covert protest against his fellow-parson’s lapse into evil 
doing, remarked to an enthusiast: ‘“‘ Yon minister who 
writes tales maks his men do ower muckle walking.” 
This seems especially true of Silver Sand, otherwise John 
Faa, Lord of Little Egypt. One can only wonder at the 
leathery soles of this pleasant hero’s feet, and also envy 
him his knack of steering straight for his bourne in the 
dark nights when he liked best to be abroad. 

This king of the Scottish gipsies (still represented by 
one Charles Faa Blyth, crowned not so long ago with a 
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brass crown at his royal palace in Yetholm of the Cheviots) 
‘compels a visit to the islet of Hestan, whither he was wont 
to spirit himself and his dog from the uttermost ends of 
Galloway. For Patrick Heron’s own sake also the 
diminutive lairdship should by no means be neglected. 

It is a fresh little hat-shaped dot of land about midway 
between Balcary Point and the rough headland of Almor- 
ness, useful to the world at large for the pocket light- 
house on its eastern side. At low tide one may walk to 
it across the muddy sand from Auchencairn, two miles 
away, or from the fretted rocks of Almorness by a banked 
causeway of mussels with edges warranted to cut bare feet. 
And hither to its one white farmstead do in fact come not 
a few pilgrims anxious to realise the courtship of May 
Maxwell by young Heron. The farmer of Hestan, his 
wife and his son welcome all such visitors and will at a 
pinch bed four or five of them in the stout little homestead. 
They are grateful to Mr. Crockett for making them 
celebrated, yet feel an indistinct anxiety that it may end 
in an increased rental at the hands of the decent Dum- 
fries man who has inherited the small lairdship from 
Patrick Heron’s descendants. They regret greatly, how- 
ever, that there is no spring on the island to be identified 
as that by which Silver Sand loved to camp and cook his 
Loch Grennoch trout ; also, that there is not a grave on 
the estate to account for May Maxwell’s father or any 
other dead person; and that there never was, so far as 
they can ascertain, any such building as the tower in which 
Patrick and his young friends prepared to resist the 
attacks of Captain Yawkins and the Macaterick crew. 
The site of Patrick’s house, however, is plain to all eyes, 
just above the existing farmstead. Its foundations are 
fast rooted, and such of its stones as have not been incor- 
porated in its successor, or swept on tq the coarse shingly 
beach by the storms, still cling to the foundations, It 
was a very good house of the common sort, but no tower. 

The rugged cliffs and razor edges of Hestan’s cgast on 
the seaward side are the best things in the island. They 
are gaily lichened in green and gold, and of coyrse 
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bearded profusely with seaweed below the water line. 
And in their fierce recesses driftwood of many kinds 
finds rest after much tossing on the outer ocean. Crags 
better fitted to split kneecaps there never were, and one 
can well understand that young Patrick’s scrambling 
about them as a boy exercised his arms so that he could in 
his hour of need trust to these as to no other part of him. 

The great cave of the siege and the fight is shown 
punctiliously by the farmer’s active son. It is not at alla 
disappointing cave, though it lacks the features it most 
needs to reconcile it with the romance. You may, for 
instance, be securely penned in it by the flowing tide, but 
it has no upper chamber to which one might scramble, 
whether to shoot smugglers in safety or to regain the 
breezy green summit of the isle. The ladies who descend 
to it are generally sorry for themselves before they have 
done with it ; but it is a hole sufficiently bold and dark 
to reflect upon subsequently with the satisfaction that 
hallows an achievement. One is almost loath to mention 
the other caves of Hestan or Rathan, because they seem 
mainly concerned with futile and unromantic quests for 
copper in paying quantities. 

Mr. Crockett knows his Galloway so thoroughly that 
it is somewhat surprising he has not immortalised its 
midges as well as its mountains. These are the very worst 
of their kind. Captain Yawkins of execrable memory 
might fairly have been condemned to them instead of to 
the Leith gibbet, where his tarred corpse at last swung 
as a warning. They, more than anything in this fasci- 
nating corner of the land, may be relied upon to bring 
to the surface the latent Celt in the modern Galwegian. 


On Colchester Oysters 


LL the world’s mine oyster”—but though the 
A quaint conceit be in the mouth of many a 
worthy gentleman, who loves to round his 
conversation with the pearls garnered from his literary 
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forebears, yet there his scholarship ends ; nor does he any 
further insert the knife of research into his succulent 
subject. None the less, what a mine of reflections 
may be discovered in the associations of the delicious 
bivalve ! 

The old luxuryous Romanes vaunte did make 

Of gustfull oysters took in Lucrine’s lake ; 

Your Essex better hath, and suche perchance 

As tempted Cesar first to pass from France, 


wrote Sir Aston Cokaine, and true it is that from the 
early dawn of our history, when “ oysters from Britain” 
served at Cesar’s table formed not the least appreciated 
of the exotic delicacies of the day at the Palatine banquets, 
to the annual Colchester oyster feast, where War Minis- 
ters roar gently and with softened orthodoxy after dispos- 
ing of several dozens of the Colne “ natives,” the oyster has 
formed a tiny link in the chain of Empire forged out of 
so many diverse substances by each succeeding generation 
of those who have wrought for these realms. 

For I take it that the oyster may be counted a British 
product in as high a degree as that “roast beef of Old 
England” which to-day still stands out crowned king 
above the steers of Australia and Canada, and a stern 
judge of the canned conserves of convicted Chicago. 

There is something British about the very appearance 
and character of the oyster, for do not both bear an 
outward armour of roughness and strength, which con- 
ceals many a beauteous pearl of value deep hidden in its 
inner fastnesses ? 

But it is of the oyster as a delicacy for the epicure’s 
palate, and not as a repository of milky gems, that the 
work-a-day world wots; so, continuing our fancy, let 
the characteristics above enumerated prove that intrepid 
individual who first decided to swallow one to have been 
a Briton. ‘ 

Colchester was formerly possessed of a standard 
oyster of silver, to indicate the size which the mollusc 
must attain before it may be eaten ; but its dimensions 
pale before the largest oyster ever found off the coast of 
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Britain, which weighed three and a half pounds and 
measured seven inches each way. ; 

To-day, from the fattening grounds in the Pyefleet 
Channel between Mersea and Brightlingsea—some seven 
miles from the open sea—the Colne sends forth vast 
numbers of young oysters to stock the beds of Ostend 
and many another fishery. 

This is one of the industries whose items may be 
counted in the attractive figures of millions—the very 
word makes one feel fit for a dozen as one writes it. For 
there is something so regal, so imperial, about anything 
which can be calculated in millions. 

And the Colchester worthies pay due loyal homage 
to their native product. When the autumn equinox 
draws nigh, His Worship the Mayor, attended by a full 
train of begowned Aldermen and Councillors, takes ship 
from the quaint Hard at Brightlingsea and sails over the 
fishing grounds—a twentieth-century Doge in a Bucen- 
taur gay with bunting, which at other times plies the 
humble trade of a harbour tug. 

When the civic cortége is well in the waters of, the 
fishery, the ancient proclamation of the opening of the 
fishing season is made by the Recorder, followed by a 
recital of the Charter of the year of Our Lord 1189 by 
which King Richard Coeur de Lion confirmed the rights 
of Colchester to its fishery in the Colne. 

The Mace assists the ceremonial by its rotund 
presence, and at the conclusion of the proclamation Mr. 
Mayor and his company toast the success of the season 
by a godter of gin and gingerbread. 

Apart from’ the delightful alliteration in the nomencla- 
ture of the refreshments provided, it is a little difficult to 
account for their choice on such an occasion. 

Thereafter on the shore a banquet of “natives” is 
served, announcement of which is duly made in the 
following week’s local press, coupled with the impressive 
statement that each municipal worthy pazd for what he 
consumed. ; 

Oh, blest and blameless borough wherein the oyster 
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of its waters so develops the sense of pérsonal and public 
rectitude ! 

But this is but preliminary trifling, for ere His 
Worship lays down his civic dignity on the approaching 
November 9g, he bids at Ais personal expense—once more 
pay due and fitting homage to public morality ih 
Colchéster—some five hundred guésts to the lordly 
Guildhall crowned with the sceptred statue of the 
Empress-Saint Helena (herself a “ native”), where nigh 
on twelve thousand oysters are ritually consumed on 
tables lavishly dé¢ked with anothér proud product of the 
town, Colchester roses. 

After these preludes the season is in full swing, and 
the total output of the fishety-annually exceeds two 
millions of ‘‘ native molluscs,” Semper floreat / 


Correspondence 


eA Famous Lincolnshire Village Church: Re The 
Repair of St. Margaret's Church and Tower, 
Marton, Lincoln 


[Sylvanus Urban earnestly commends the following letter to the 

benevolent attention of his readers. ] 
Mr. Ursan,—May I ask for a space in your Magazine 
to make an urgent appeal to your readers to help this 
poor parish to raise a sum of {600 for the most pressing 
and necessary repair and preservation of its ancient 
Church and Tower? The fabric with the exception 
of the tower is fairly sound, and it ;is on account of the 
serious condition of the latter that I venture to make 
this appeal. Our fine Saxon tower is of great antiquity 
and very considerable archeological value. The con- 
struction of it is unique and it is a rare antiquarian 
treasure. 

Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, F.G.S., Mem. R. Arch. Insti- 
tute, in a report he has written on, our ,tower says, 
*“‘ Now in looking at this tower of Marton Church I 
think everyone will agree that it has a distinct air of its 
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own. . . . The actual walling is mainly of very care- 
fully constructed herring-bone work of an unusual type 
and I believe only to be seen elsewhere, as Professor 
Baldwin Brown points out, in a fragment of the wall of 
the very early so shell keep at Tamworth Castle.” 
The tower is a very fine example of Saxon workmanship, 
and, on the authority of Professor Baldwin Brown, was 
built before the Norman Conquest. The walls at 
the ground level are three feet six inches in thick- 
ness. The ottside tapers from the ground upwards 
to the belfry stage where a set off occurs. 

The belfry stage has a beautiful two light opening 
springing from a centre shaft with rudely moulded cap 
and base. It contains three bells, one of which is dated 
1637. 

The top of the tower is finished with a parapet of 
fifteenth-century work, having pinnacles at the angles, 
of which the top portions are missing. 

In 1868 the north side of the tower was unfor- 
tunately undermined and a heating chamber con- 
structed underneath the foundation, which has caused 
a serious settlement. ‘The north, west and east’ walls 
are badly cracked, and the safety of the tower is greatly 
endangered and demands immediate attention. ‘This is 
no ordinary church restoration appeal. We are asking 
for funds to preserve from approaching decay a most 
interesting specimen of a Saxon tower. 

Our famous Church is rich in antiquarian and archi- 
tectural treasures in which the work of every century, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth, is represented, and 
fragments of a still earlier period of Christian life and 
art are embodied. I feel sure that all lovers of ancient 
architecture will be interested in the repair and preserva- 
tion of sucha noble and venerable building. Professor 
Baldwin Brown in a letter to the Times on the architec- 
ture of our church said, “*I trust that the tower will 
receive proper structural repair, for a church as old as 
the Norman Conquest is quite interesting enough to 
appeal to the public at large. I am sending my mite to 
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the vicar in aid of this good cause, which I may perhaps 
venture to commend to your patriotic readers.” 

The plaster on the outside surface has badly perished, 
and as it peels off antiquarian treasures are exposed 
to view. The fragments of a Celtic cross have thus 
been discovered, built up in the west wall of the south 
aisle. Several pieces of the stem remain, and at least 
one piece of the circular head of the cross; the chief 
surface pattern is a circular form of “ knot-work.” 

On November 10, a large mass of plaster peeled off 
the outside surface of the north wall of the chancel 
chapel and exposed a beautiful specimen of an early 
thirteenth-century window, five feet three inches by 
one foot nine inches, blocked up (for how long no one 
knows) in a very rough manner by pieces of broken 
bricks, small stones, and mortar. The window seems to 
be in a good state of preservation, and by the side of 
this window in the inside wall is a rudely carved crucifix. 

This is a poor agricultural parish, the population of 
three hundred and nineteen being almost entirely com- 
posed of the labouring class, and thus the limited nature 
of our \parochial resources and the very pressing need of 
repair make it necessary to appeal to the patriotic public 
to help in our earnest endeavour to save and hand on 
to future generations this noble example of ancient 
workmanship. 

The work of repair has been entrusted to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and will be 
carried out under the personal supervision of the 
architect in consultation with the society. 

The sum required is £600. In the bank or promised 
is £220. There remains to be raised £380. 

An account has been opened at the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank, Lincoln, into which donations may 
be paid. v5 

J. H. Macurnper, Vicar. 


cccii—2113—January ’07 7 
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A Relic of Henry VIII's Great Storehouse 
of the Navy | 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you two sketches of windows 
which are, I believe, still to be found in the Foreign Meat 
Market by the River Thames at Deptford. They belong to 
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Ornamental dated window, now disused, 
Great Storehouse, Deptford 


the old ‘‘ Great Storehouse ” of the Navy which was erected 
by King Henry VIII. in 1513. The inscription beneath 
onefof them tells its own tale ; yet attention may well be 
drawn to the fact that A°. X‘, is there to be read in lieu of 
‘the more usual A.D., and also that the knot badge 
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which unites the monogram is cunningly devised to form 
the figure 8. The small niche, above, doubtless once held 
a figure therein. This window has, as may be seen, been 
bricked up; the other is yet glazed and heavily barred. 
In a MS. folio of 1698, excellently illustrated in water- 
colour, the plans of the Deptford Dockyard both prior to 
1688 and in 1698 are all given with the greatest elabora- 
tion, and therein this building can be traced. Sundry 
other details of the buildings are also most carefully 
shown, notably a twisted pinnacle at one end of a gable, 
and a diamond in brickwork surmounted by a brick cross, 
beneath which is a fourlight Tudor window with dripstone; 
in the wall of another, the gateway with its royal arms, 
the ancient clocktower, and a bell cupola. To this MS. 
collection there isa fearsome title-page. At the top on a 
pink curtain with a red back and heavy gold fringe is a 
lengthy inscription telling us that it is the “Survey and 
Description of the Principal Harbours with the Accomo- 
dations and Conveniences for Erecting, Moaring, Secure- 
ing and Refitting the Navy Royall of England, &c. &c. 
1698.” This curtain is sustained in the air by half a 
dozen cupids with quaintly multi-coloured wings. Beneath, 
from the horizon to the middle distance, is a huge fleet of 
war vessels all flying pennants and the Cross of St. George 
with a red fly similar to the present “red ensign.” In 
the immediate foreground we have Neptune in his car 
bearing the Royal Standard of William III. attached to 
his time-honoured trident, i.e. 1 and 4 grand quarters, 
Modern France and England quarterly, 2 Scotland, 
3 Ireland, over all in a scutcheon of pretence Nassau. 
The car is dragged by sea-horses and attended by four 
tritons. 

This building was erected before the incorporation of 
the present Trinity House, as that Corporation dates 
from 1514, though a private guild had been licensed the 
year previously. It was not until the year 1520 that the 
building yard and the superintendence of the storehouses 
at Deptford were placed under the control of the Guild of 
Trinity Brethren. Of the early storekeepers a few names 
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are known. John Hopton (erroneously given a knight- 
hood in a letter from his successor William Gonson to 
Wolsey) held the office in 1513. Sir Thomas Spert, the 
fabled founder of the Trinity House, was there certainly 
in 1526. In 1575 one Henry Gilman was in office. He 
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Small window, Great Storehouse, Deptford 


was followed by Christopher Baker, to whom succeeded 
Wm. Borough. In later times the many visits of Pepys 
to Deptford are duly recorded in his Diary, the first entry 
being October 9, 1660. It will be remembered that he 
was much engaged on the excavation of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp’s “ sasse’’ at the dockyard. This “ sasse”’ is shown 
on the plans, and was a large, irregular-shaped quadri- 
lateral wet dock. Pepys also records the finding, where 
the wet dock was made, of a ship of five hundred tons, 
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“supposed of Queen Elizabeth’s time,” which contained 
much stone shot of eighteen inches diameter. His satis- 
faction, too, is recorded that his “ name is up for a good 
husband to the King and a good man,” while all the other 
officers at Deptford are much the reverse. It is in- 
teresting to read in the MS. to which allusion has been 
made that the value of the Great Storehouse building in 
1688 and also in 1698 is estimated at £1939 Is. 9d. 
One is inclined to speculate as to how the odd ts. gd. 
was arrived at. 
RaymonD NEwBuRGH. 


Conjectural Emendations in Shakespeare 


Mr. Ursan,—I send a few conjectural emendations in 
the text of Shakespeare. 

The Tempest, iii. 1, 14, 15 :— 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labrous, 
Most busie lest, when I do it. 

This is the reading of the First Folio, the rest giving 
“ busie least.” For numerous conjectures, see the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. 

To me the word “even” qualifying “refresh” has - 
always been not the least difficulty of the passage, and I 
believe that “even” and “ Most” have been transposed. 
Taking Bulloch’s “ busiliest”’ and writing “ labour” for 
** Jabrous,” I suggest:— 


But these sweet thoughts do most refresh my labour, 
Even busiliest when I do it. 


For ‘‘ busiliest ” cp. “ easiliest,”” Cymbeline, iv. 2, 206. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor, iti. 1, §:— 


Marry, sir, the pittie-ward, the park-ward, every way ; old Windsor 
way, and every way but the town way. 


Qy. “ the spitt/e-ward”’ ? 
Measure for Measure, i. 1, 33:— 
Showing we would not spare heaven as we love it. 


For “ spare,” qy. “spire”? 
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Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 35:— 


for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. 


Oy. “agued” ? cp. Coriolanus, i. 4, 38, “ agued fears,” 
The Winter's Tale, iii. 2, 43:-— 


For life I prize it 
As I weigh grief. 


Qy. “‘peize”? 
Richard the Third, iv. 4, 175:— 


Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call’d your grace 
To breakfast once forth of my company. 


I believe we should read, ‘ Faith, none but, humph, your 
hour,” etc. Singer and Tawney refer to St. Fohn xvi. 21: 
‘¢ A woman, when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because 
her hour is come; but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man is born into the world”: and if ‘‘your”’ was 
written “ y",” it would easily account for the final syllable 
of “Humphrey.” The sense would then be, “ Faith, no 
comfortable hour (1. 173) but that in which you were 
delivered of your burden of me then in your womb.” 
Cp. 1. 164, ‘* And came I not at last to comfort you ?” 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7, 99 :— 


\ 


Possess it, I’ll make answer. 


Perhaps, ‘ Possess us,” i.e. tell us what you mean by “‘ Be 
a child o’ the time” ; as in Twelfth Night, ii. 3, 149, and 
elsewhere. 

Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7, 138 :— 


These drums! these trumpets, flutes! what ! 


Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows: sound and be hang’d, sound out! 


Qy. “ Speak, drums! speak, trumpets,” etc. 
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Cymbeline, iii. 6, 24:— 
Ho! who’s here ? 

If anything that’s civil, speak; if savage, 

Take or lend. Ho! No answer? Then I’ll enter. 
Possibly, Take all and end. No answer? then I'll 
enter.” 

K. D. 
Twelfth Night, iit. 4. 


Mr, Ursan,—In Twelfth Night, iii. 4, when Olivia says 
to Malvolio “Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio?” he 
replies “To bed! ay, sweetheart, and I’ll come to thee.” 
It must have occurred to many scholars that the words 
which I have italicised are a quotation from an old song, 
I have not found the song, but I have found in “ Tarlton’s 
Jests”’ Malvolio’s very words. In the Jest ‘“ How 
Tarlton and his oastesse of Waltham met” we read, 
“‘ Well, to have their custome, she agreed to everything, 
like a subtill oastesse: and it so fell out that Tarlton, 
having her in a roome at her house, askt her which of 
those two beds were big enough for them two. This, 
said she; therefore, goe to bed, sweet-heart, he come to 
thee.” (The italics are my own.) The first extant 
edition of these Jests is dated 1611, but there were earlier 
editions that were thumbed out of existence or have yet 
to be discovered. 


A. H. Butien. 


[P.S.—I have shown this letter to my friend Mr. R. B. 
McKerrow, who points out to me that ‘‘ An answere to 
‘goo to bed swete harte’” was one of twenty-two ballads 
entered in the Stationers’ Register to E. White, August 1, 
1566. Has anybody ever seen the original ballad ?] 


Cowper and Lady Austen 


Mr. Ursan,—In the October number of your Maga- 
zine appeared an article on ‘‘ Cowper and Lady Austen.” 
In looking through a book of newspaper cuttings of my 
grandfather, John Webb, I found the subjoined poem, 
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which}I believe never to have been published except in a 
country newspaper, from which my grandfather copied 
it sixty or seventy years ago. I have never observed it 
in any of the editions of Cowper’s poetry which I have 
seen. It is intensely sad and pathetic, and might well 
have been written when the poet parted with Lady 
Austen. 
ArtHuR T. Wess. 





In one of his fits of melancholy Cowper composed the 
following exquisite lines, which we believe have never 
been incorporated in any collection of his poems. The 
heart in which the perusal of them excites no compassion 
will never be affected by anything. 

Joun Wess. 


Doomed as I am in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past, 
Deprived of every joy I valued most, 
My friend torn from me, & my mistress lost, 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen. 
Still, still I mourn with each returning day, 
Him snatched by fate in early youth away. 
And fer thro’ tedious years of doubt & pain, 
Fixed in her choice, and faithful, but in vain. 
Ye, prone to pity, generous, and sincere, 
Whose eye ne’er yet refused the wretch a tear ; 
Whose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 
Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancied woes, 
Behold me ere my destined course half done, 
Cast forth a wanderer, on a world unknown, 

‘ See me neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost ; 
Nor ask why clouds or sorrow shade my brow, 
And ready tears arise nor cease to flow; 
Why all that soothes a heart from anguish free, 
And that delights the happy palls on me! 


The Deterioration of Modern Books 


Mr. Ursan,—You and your readers must alike have 
observed, with regret, the rapid deterioriation of the bulk 
of modern books. I refer first in this connection not to 
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the material which the authors put into them—though a 
cynical wit might find some caustic things to say upon 
this subject—but to what I may call the garb of the 
volumes. Novels, gaudily bound in scarlet and other 
bright hues, soon become discoloured, and acquire a look 
of premature age, which is strengthened by the dilapida- 
tion into which the component sheets early fall even when 
the volume is read by few and is carefully handled. The 
same remarks apply to text-books and the more modestly 
presented works on serious subjects generally. It seems 
as if the dignity of books were not properly recognised by 
those who issue them at the present time; and this atti- 
tude upon their part may largely account for the contumely 
with which the public treats most of the current literature 
of our day. 

A book is no longer received by those into whose 
Possession it cottenily comes with respect. It is not 
regarded as an instructor or an exponent of a high art. 
If it professes to give information upon a specific subject, 
it is more often than not hastily and superciliously 
skimmed through in the search for what it has to say 
upon some particular point of personal interest to the 
buyer. If it is, as far too many publications now are, 
another addition to the vast decaying heap of fiction, 
nothing is demanded of it but that it shall amuse, by 
appealing to the lowest emotions, the crudest curio- 
sity, the least polished appreciation of humour. It it 
does not divert the reader, it is cast aside; if it has 
diverted him, it has no better fate, but is carelessly 
passed on as a thing of no further value or treated as 
lumber. 

Of course there are many exceptions. Books of worth, 
worthily printed and bound, are by no means extinct; 
but the output of them is not great, and a high propor- 
tion of them appear as limited editions at a price which is 
prohibitive to the larger and less wealthy class of buyers. 
The kind of books which have increased in number in 
tatio to the growth of population is the kind which is 
good neither in matter nor form. In fact, the modern 
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development of education has produced a vast horde of 
readers who have no judgment in literature, and who are 
impatient of instruction. The temptation to cater for 
them seems to have proved irresistible ; and the result has 
been a general degradation in all departments of book- 
production. The blame, it seems to me, rests most 
heavily upon men who, with the ability to raise the 
minds of their contemporaries, merely play upon their 
idle inclinations and pander to their lower taste, for the 
sake of profit. Have our popular authors lost the sense 
of a mission? If they fitly guarded the dignity of their 
calling, the public would soon learn to regard books 
with that respect which they should deserve, and the 
consensus of book-buyers would require that volumes 
should be presented in a suitable and seemly guise, and 
not be the tawdry, ill-made things that they now so 
often are. The whole artistic and intellectual life of the 
nation would be quickened by the restoration to its right 
plane of one of the most powerful influences in the lives 
of men and women. 


B. G. L. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


T is high time that the dwellers in cities should consider 

| the inefficiency of local authorites in dealing with such 
normal and recurrent events as snowstorms in winter. 
This is an important hygienic question, During the last 
period of severe weather the snow, in London, was allowed 
to accumulate in by-streets, where it deteriorated into the 
most noxious kind of slush. In many of the main tho- 
roughfares it was not adequately dealt with. As a result, 
women of all classes, the majority of them lightly shod, 
were shopping or attending to other business under con- 
ditions likely to be seriously detrimental to their health. 
This state of things is especially hard for women in the 
poorer ranks of life ; the large number of girls who, for 
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small salaries, work as clerks, bookkeepers, or waitresses, 
and those employed in factories, have no option as to the 
time when they will remain indoors ; women in domestic 
service may be despatched upon errands at any hour of 
the day ; and housewives in the needier sections of the 
working-classes are compelled to make their small pur- 
chases at frequent intervals, 


To women of all these classes the risk of illness is a very 
serious matter. To those whose work lies away from 
home, sickness probably means loss of pay and it may, if 
protracted to any considerable length, mean loss of em- 
ployment. The mothers in necessitous families are often 
unable to find anyone who will properly discharge their 
domestic duties while they are unfit for the work, and they 
either strive to perform their duties when their strength 
is overtaxed by the effort, or their children and homes are 
neglected. The removal of snow is not an impossible 
task in urban areas, nor is it seriously difficult when large 
gangs of unemployed workmen can be assembled at any 
point within an hour or two. Why, then, should the local 
authorities, year after year, show themselves seemingly 
overwhelmed by an occurrence which they have every 
reason to expect? 


Sylvanus Urban propounds the suggestion that any 
erson who comes forward as a candidate for municipal 
office should be required to pass an examination in what 
one may, perhaps, call civic hygiene. If this were done, it 
is probable that the smoke nuisance and the snow nuisance 
would in measurable time be abated; and it might even 
come to be regarded as marvellous that all persons, young 
and old, should continue to breathe, as a matter of course, 
the foul, contaminated air which at present is the lot of all 
whose lines are laid in crowded places, 


The terrible railway accident which took place near 
Arbroath illustrates that habit of travelling in any and all 
circumstances which is so strong in the British public that 
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it defies alike danger and discomfort. There can be only 
comparatively few among the large crowds whom the 
railway companies convey in midwinter who are compelled 
to perform the journeys which seem so unattractive but 
are lightly undertaken. The people of these islands have, 
in fact, become a restless race. Movement may almost 
be said to be a temperamental necessity to them. 


The restlessness shows itself elsewhere than in the habit 
of travelling. Popular novels and serial stories must hurry 
from one sensational incident to another. The leisurely 
development of character and the adequate description of 
places are considered boring. It becomes increasingly 
difficult, apparently, for the average Briton to give a con- 
tinuous concentration of attention to any subject, unless 
its importance as concerns his interests compels him to do 
so. The upper classes are, to the full, as restless as the 
lower. Undoubtedly literature of the higher order, to- 
gether with works upon philosophy and scientific subjects, 
suffers from this customary refusal to devote to anything 
the mental exertion which should be given to some things 
with alacrity and pleasure. 


Perhaps the strangest development of the trait is the 
impatience of a religious service of any length which is 
notoriously characteristic of modern congregations. The 
demand, and one might fairly say the inexorable demand, 
is for the liturgy piecemeal and for short sermons. An 
incumbent, except in remote and “ backward ”’ places, who 
should give to his parishioners the service of the Church 
of England as it was presented to their predecessors fifty 
years ago, and a sermon of the length to which their 
fathers were accustomed, would probably empty his church. 
Indeed, the evolution of Divine Service in this country 
during the last fifty years will be a subject of surpassing 
interest for some future historian of our social life. It 
shows the singular change which has come over the mental 
habits—perhaps even over the mental constitution—of the 
nation during the last half-century. In almost all things 
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the appeal to the senses and the emotions is preferred to 
the appeal to the mind, and’ in almost all things reasoning 
is eschewed and there is a cry for excitement. 


All who are “ poor sailors” and dread the Channel 
when their faces are set towards the Continent, will be 
tempted to support the scheme for the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel. But those who consider the history of 
France in relation to this country will recognise how serious 
a military question must be answered before the project 
could be safely adopted. It is true that the two nations 
have not been at war since the time of Waterloo, but often 
the inclination for war has unmistakably prevailed on 
both sides of the water. The ovation accorded to the late 
Mr. Kruger, the Fashoda difficulty, the Newfoundland 
dispute, the trouble about the delimitation of the frontier 
in West Africa, the quarrel in Siam—all these things 
should warn those who may be too eager to assist a scheme 
that looks at a first glance as if it would be an earnest of 
future peace. There could be no greater temptation than 
that which would incite a popular French military man, 
on an occasion when the feelings of his countrymen were 
strong against Great Britain, to attempt the nullification 
of the means on which this country would rely for render- 
ing the tunnel useless in war time, and the capture of the 
British end of it by a coup de main. Suchan exploit would 
be intensely admired by the successful soldier’s fellow- 
countrymen, and he would probably be supported by the 
money and influence of all the classes in France which 
in their dread of Socialism are prone to seek any and 
every opportunity of diverting men’s minds from the 
doctrines that it presents. It would be absurd to suppose 
that knowledge of our accepted method of dealing with 
the tunnel in the event of hostilities would not be gained 
by the General Staffs of the great Continental Powers, 
and as soon as the information was acquired, careful and 
persistent study would be given to the problem of thwart- 
ing that method. The Government of a country in which 
respect for commercial enterprise is so strong as it is in 
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England would certainly hesitate till the last moment 
before giving the order which would ruin the tunnel, and 
the hesitation might last too long. 


Ffarringay and Hlornsey 


Harrincay and Hornsey are now 
regarded as denoting separate 
localities. But at one time they 
were merely alternative names for 
the same place, and if they are 
traced back to their origin it will 
be found that they are also the 
same name for the same place, 

Early records refer to this dis- 
trict as Haringhee, or Haringey, 
variously spelt, and as Harnesey, 
Hornsey, or “ Harnesy alias Har- 
ryngay.” Lysons thought that 
Harringay might perhaps mean 
Har-inge, or ‘ hare-meadow,” 
but it is much more probable that 
it was originally Harrings-hay 
(Anglo-Saxon aga, a hedge)— 
that is, the hedged place or enclo- 
sure (in the forest) held by Har- 
ring. Now if we take “ Harne- 
sey,” and supply one or two 
obvious letters, thus : 


HAR(Y)N(G)S(H)EY, 


we get Haryngshey, and so we 
may very safely conclude that 
Harringay and Hornsey are only 
variations of the one name. A 
return of the number of alehouses 
in Middlesex, made in the time 
of Edward VI., illustrates the 
identity of the two forms by 
speaking of the place both as 
Harnyngsey and as Harnesey. 
Harringay, otherwise Hornsey, 
at one time consisted mostly of 
wooded land, hence the title 
park” so often given to it, 


Finsbury Park (once called Hornsey 
Wood), Highgate Wood, Caen 
Wood, Bishop’s Wood, and others 
now or quite recently existing, 
were all once part of the great park 
which extended from Islington 
to Friern Barnet, and from Hack- 
ney to Hampstead, The park was 
marked off from the surrounding 
Forest of Middlesex as the demesne 
of the Bishop of London, probably 
soon after the Norman Conquest. 
But in spite of its size it is not 
named in the Domesday Survey, 
probably because it was mostly 
forest-land, and as such under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Crown 
and not liable to taxation. The 
Survey was made for fiscal and 
not for topographical purposes, 
For a Norman bishop fond of 
hunting, as all Normans were, 
whether bishops or not, Harringay 
Park was a delightful possession, 
and very soon, perhaps almost 
immediately, after receiving it 
from the king the bishop built 
himself a castle or hunting-box 
here. But the information avail- 
able on the subject of the episco- 
pal palace at Hornsey is exceed- 
ingly meagre, and at the present 
day even its site would have been 
long forgotten had it not been 
sought out and described by a local 
historian, whose account is quoted 
below. The dwelling in question 
seems to have been a moated 
castle, standing on an eminence 


Harringay and Hornsey 


overlooking the woods, but more 
than this it is impossible to say. 
In the fourteenth century, either 
because moated castles were not 
encouraged in the neighbourhood 
of London, or because age ren- 
dered it unsafe, it was pulled 
down, and it is said that the mate- 
rials were employed for the build- 
ing of old Hornsey Church. In 
this case, and supposing the usually 
accepted date for the church— 
1500—to be accurate, the ruins 
must have lain for at least a cen- 
tury before being made use of for 
the construction of the church. 
Norden, the antiquary and topo- 
gtapher, who wrote in 1593, says 
that the foundations were more 
like those of a castle than of a 
lodge, and adds that the ditches 
were stil] to be seen on the hill, 
though overgrown with bushes, 
and that some remains of the old 


castle—bricks, tiles, and Cornish 
slates—were lying about in heaps, 
while upon the very foundations 
were oaks of more than a century’s 


growth. It would seem that the 
castle was replaced by a “ lodge,” 
that is, by a little house of no 
great consequence, and that the 
rubble seen by Norden was the 
remains thereof, while oaks occu- 
pied the site of the castle. The 
lodge became a residence of the 
Dukes of Gloucester. 

For the benefit of those who 
would like to search for traces of 
the old site on Lodge Hill it may 
be interesting to quote from 
Prickett, who in his History of 
Highgate (1842) gives the following 
identification : 

“ In the award plan of the parish 
of Hornsey the field numbered 
631 is called Lodge Hill; it is 
bounded on the west by a wood, 
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which reaches from thence up to 
Hampstead Lane, near the en- 
trance lodges of Ken Wood Es- 
tate. This wood .. . goes still 
by the name of Bishop’s Wood. 
Lodge Hill is the fourth field 
south - westward of the manor 
farm-house, on the north road 
between Highgate and Finchley, 
and is intersected by the line of 
division between Hornsey and 
Finchley parishes ; it is peculiarly 
prominent as the highest spot of 
ground in the centre of the de- 
mesne lands of the Bishop of 
London, of which Lodge Hill and 
a very considerable extent of pro- 
perty still form a part... . The 
form of the moat is still visible, 
and is seventy yards square; the 
site of the castle is still uneven, 
and bears the traces of the former 
foundations; it is somewhat 
higher than the ground outside 
the trenches. The portion of the 
moat, which still remains, consists 
of a spring constantly running.” 
A romantic episode in the his- 
tory of Robert Bruce is connected 
by Jane Porter, in her novel 
“The Scottish Chiefs,” with 
Lodge Hill, though I cannot say 
upon what authority. Edward I. 
had received a letter from Scot- 
land betraying certain of Bruce’s 
plans. Bruce at that time was at 
or near London. Who, then, was 
harbouring him? The king’s sus- 
picion fell upon Gloucester, who 
was with him when he received 
the letter. ‘In case you know 
this rebel’s hiding-place,” said he 
to the earl, “quit not this room 
till he is brought before me.”’ At 
that moment Bruce was concealed 
in Gloucester’s lodge at Lodge 
Hill. The earl, dismayed, racked 
his brains for a means of warning 
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Bruce without betraying himself 
or his friend to those present. 
Then an idea came to him. 
Stooping, he removed his spurs, 
and handed them, with a purse, to 
Lord Montgomery, who was in 
his confidence, saying carelessly, 
“ Here, my lord, as you are going 
directly to Highgate I will thank 
you to call at my lodge and to 
give these spurs and this money to 
the groom we spoke of. Tell him 
that the spurs do not fit me, and 
he will know what to do with 
them.” Montgomery, equally 
quick-witted, understood at once, 
and hastened to Highgate—High- 
gate was then part of Hornsey— 
and so to the lodge in the park. 
Here he found Bruce disguised as 
a Carmelite, and warned him of 
his danger. Bruce immediately 
prepared for flight, and rode away 
on a horse whose shoes Mont- 
gomery had had the forethought to 
reverse. 

This is a summary of Miss Por- 
ter’s narrative. She also states 
that Bruce, before leaving the 
lodge, bent “‘his knee for a moment 
on the chancel stone which covered 
the remains of Wallace.” But 
history tells us that after Wallace 
was executed at the Tower his 
head was set up on London Bridge, 
while his body was quartered and 
sent to Scotland for public exhibi- 
tion. Whether there is any reason 
to suppose that another body was 
substituted for Wallace’s to horrify 
the Scotch, and that the real corpse 
was buried at Hornsey, I do not 
know. 

Lodge Hill is less doubtfully 
connected with another curious 
page of history. In 1440 Roger 
Bolingbroke and Thomas South- 
well, clerks, were accused of at- 
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tempting to compass the King’s 
death by necromancy, at the 
instigation of Eleanor Duchess of 
Gloucester. It was said that they 
had made a waxen image of the 
King and had placed it before a 
fire, so that as the wax melted 
the King’s life might be consumed. 
Bolingbroke, as a distinguished 
astronomer and astrologer, was 
credited with the actual deed, 
while Southwell was alleged to 
have said masses over his col- 
leagues’ necromantic instruments 
at Lodge Hill, a residence of the 
Duke of Gloucester. It seems 
that the three were really con- 
cerned in nothing more treason- 
able than the casting of the 
Duchess’s horoscope ; but in those 
days it was easy to ruin obnoxious 
folk by coupling their names with 
the black art, and this was the 
object of the Duke of Gloucester’s 
enemies in bringing the accusation 
against the Duchess. The poor lady 
was condemned by the Church to 
three days’ penance in the streets 
of London, followed by imprison- 
ment for life. Bolingbroke was 
executed, and Southwell no doubt 
would have shared the same fate 
but that he died before his trial 
could take place. 

At this time the older Lodge 
was not standing, so that it could 
not have been in the ancient epis- 
copal residence that the alleged 
Magic rites were performed, un- 
less, indeed, the ruins were sup- 
posed to present a weirdly ap- 
propriate setting for such dark 
deeds. 

Hornsey Wood also appears in 
history as the scene of the gather- 
ing of the Duke of Gloucester, 
the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, and forty thousand men in 
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1387, in opposition to Richard II. 
and his ministers, a gathering 
afterwards stigmatised as “an 
armed insurrection.” Here, too, 
Henry V. and, on another occa- 
sion, Henry VII. were met, on 
entering London, by the Lord 
Mayor and his company. 

Since Highgate was formerly 
only a “hamlet” in the parish of 
Hornsey, Highgate Wood and 
Queen’s Wood, being part of the 
Bishop’s Park, and lying very near 
Lodge Hill, call for brief notice 
here. Queen’s Wood was at one 
time known as Highgate Common, 
and, later, as Churchyard Bottom 
Wood. The latter lugubrious 
name was derived from the pits 
that were dug here at the time of 
the Great Plague to receive bodies 
brought from London. Numbers 
of human bones have been found 
at this spot. 

In the eighteenth century 
Hornsey Wood was the name 
given more particularly to a cop- 
pice of small trees at the south- 
west extremity of the parish, 
whose place has since been occu- 
pied by Finsbury Park. At the 
entrance to the little wood there 
was a tavern, much resorted to by 
the people of London, particu- 
larly on Sundays. It shared the 
popularity of Islington, Highbury, 
and other local taverns and plea- 
sure-gardens. To Hornsey Wood 
also came anglers for refreshment 
after plying their craft on the 
banks of the New River, which 
ran hard by. According to Hone, 
the old Hornsey Wood House was 
embowered among the trees. Two 
old ladies, sisters, by name Mrs. 
Lloyd and Mrs. Collier, were its 
mistresses, “‘ ancient women, large 
in size,” good souls high in favour 
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with all who knew them. They 
were wont to sit before their door 
on a rustic seat under two great 
oaks, chatting and _ tea-drinking 
with their visitors. After their 
death their house was pulled down 
to give place to a larger, which 
existed up to 1866. When it, too, 
had had its day the tea-gardens 
were made part of Finsbury Park. 
I do not know whether the present 
Hornsey Wood Tavern is actually 
on the site of the old ones, but if 
not, it is probably very near the 
spot where Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. 
Collier sat under their oaks and 
took tea with their customers, 

The title Finsbury Park, as 
applied to the fine gardens which 
have replaced the former wood, 
has been called an absurd mis- 
nomer. But as the ancient Liberty 
of Finsbury, once extending as 
far north as Whetstone, still in- 
cludes all this neighbourhood, the 
absurdity is not so very great 
except in the eyes of those whose 
view of “Finsbury” is limited 
by Finsbury Circus and Finsbury 
Pavement. 

Harringay, or Hornsey, like 
most other places, was divided at 
one time into small estates or 
manors. ‘There was the manor of 
Ducketts, near what is now ‘Turn- 
pike Lane, partly in this parish 
and partly in Tottenham, and 
once a possession of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. There 
was Farne, or Fernefields, now 
represented by Ferme Park; 
Brownswood, which still gives its 
name to a prebendal stall in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; and Toppes- 
felde, in the neighbourhood of 
Crouch End. Topsfield Parade, 
a brand-new row of shops, is not 
at first sight a likely lurking-place 
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for picturesque memories; yet in 
enshrining the name of the old 
manor it recalls the quaint terms 
on which, when Edward the Third 
was king, a tenement “jn the town 
of Haryngey, of the manor called 
Toppesfeldes,” was held by one 
Geoffrey atte Crouche, namely, a 
yearly tribute to the lord of the 
manor, Stephen Maynarde, of 2 
garland of red roses. 

Another member of the May- 
nard family about this time 
granted to “ Adam in the Felde,” 
carpenter, of the town of Haryn- 
geye, and Margaret, his wife, a 
plot of land with a cottage 
thereon, in the place called the 
Greenhawe, “over against the 
gate of Stephen atte Crouch 
of Haryngeye,” Other fields, or 
crofts, were Threnacres and Ste- 
bensfeld, or Stevensfelde, the 
Down Hill, and Lanerdislond, 
names doubtless quite lost by 
this time. “Strode,” however, 
still survives in Stroud Green. 
““Cruche,” of course, signifies 
cross, and Crouch End yet marks 
the place where the cross once 
stood. 

These records, while preserving 
old local place-names, are interest- 
ing also as illustrative of the 
ancient custom by which persons 
were called after their places of 
abode, We see that a Geoffrey 
and. Stephen “ atte Cruche” were 
identified by their proximity to 
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the cross. Another deed speaks 
of * William atte Felde, of Harin- 
gey, son and heir of Stephen atte 
Felde, son and heir of Adam atte 
Felde ’—three generations bear- 
ing a surname drawn from their 
dwelling-place. Adam at Felde 
was doubtless the carpenter men- 
tioned above. 

Hornsey Church was built, it is 
said, from the remains of the epis- 
copal palace on Lodge Hill. Only 
the tower now ‘remains. The nave 
was rebuilt early in the last cen- 
tury, and contains two fifteenth- 
century brasses and an incised slab, 
saved from the old church. These 
monuments were witnesses of the 
punishment meted out to a certain 
Jane Jones, spinster, in the time of 
QueenElizabeth. Jane,whohas left 
her footprints on the sands of time 
by reasonof having stolen a kerchief 
worth fivepence and a “neckercher” 
worth fourpence from one William 
Danyell, was condemned to confess 
this offence in Hornsey Church on 
the next Lord’s Day after her 
conviction, in the presence of the 
parishioners, 

The old church having been 
superseded by a large new one, 
built close by, is now wholly dis- 
used. The body of Samuel Rogers, 
the poet, lies in the churchyard, 
and a daughter ot Thomas Moore, 
who died while her father was 
living at his cottage on Muswell 
Hill, is also buried here. 
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Tus first day of December saw 
the publication of some very in- 
teresting love-letters,in the Revue 
de Paris. ‘They were addressed by 
Gambetta to his friend and ad- 
viser Madame Léonie Léon. The 
strength and weakness of the 
statesman’s character are well dis- 
played in them, and the form of 
his passionate attachment to his 
“* bon ange gardien” is very charac- 
teristic. The following example 
is interesting, and it throws some 
light on Gambetta’s view of his 
own personality : 


Génes, 13 février, 1882. 


Chére femme adorte,—Que de 
sonvenirs -t aussi de poigugnts regrets 
me donne ce stjour! Ici, je tai 
promenée, adorée, embrassée et tu es 
absente, et je me sens trop seul dans 
cette grande cité de marbre que je 
sens toujours etre mon berceau. Fy 
respire plus librement qu’ailleurs, et 
loin de me trouver dépaysé, Cest toute 
son histoire qui me revient comme une 
tradition ae isis, Fe me laisse 
aller a cette réverie du passé, et je 
m'oublie dans admirable aventure de 
Colomb, les audacieuses courses marines 
des Doria, les grands coups d'épée des 
Spinola, les fantaisies dorées des 
Deas 3 f éprouve, quoique bien Fran- 
cais, un regret de race @ retrouver 
tous ces grands temoins de la fortune 
de la superbe République de Génes, 
une République ou la force et la 
dignité marchaient de pair avec la 
berté populaire. Mais tréve de 
réveries: ce qui est positif, Cest que 
je ne puis vivre loin de ma dogaresse, 
et que je vais reprendre le chemin des 
Alpes pour la rejoindre. Mignonne, 
a mercredi, et tout a toi pour la vie, 


On the same day presentations 
were made to Dr. Warre in 
“Upper School” Eton College. 
Lord Elgin, in his speech on the 
occasion, defended Eton against 
certain criticisms not uncommonly 
directed against it. He said: 
“The spirit of Eton, I think we 
are proud to acknowledge, has 
been a powerful, if not the most 
powerful, influence in any success 
we may have had in life.” Dr. 
Warre showed much emotion in 
making his reply. 

On the Ist also, at Christie’s, a 
picture by Frans Hais of a man in 
brown dress playing a flute, on 
canvas 254 in. by 24 in., the pro- 
perty of Princess Vera Koudacheff, 
was sold to Sir James Clinton for 
fifteen hundred guineas. This 
picture had once been sold at 
Christie’s with two others for the 
sum of {2 Ios, 

The third reading of the Plural 
Voting Bill was taken in the House 
of Commons on December 3. 
The preceding diyision was upon 
an amendment, and showed a 
majority for the Government of 
229. “After all,” said the 
Premier in his speech which closed 
the debate, “one man one vote 
is a plain, common-sense doc- 
trine.”’ 

On the 4th the second reading 
of the Trade Disputes Bill took 
place in the House of Lords with- 
out a division. 

The opinion of Unionist Mem- 
bers of that Chamber was not 
accurately represented by this fact. 
Lord Lansdowne expressed the 
apprehension of very many people 
when he said, during the debate, 
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“Things might be done under the 
shelter of the Bill which would 
bring ruin, bodily suffering and 
mental anguish to individuals, and 
which would occasion loss, danger 
and inconvenience to the com- 
munity as a whole.” 

Both Houses of Congress met at 
Washington on the same day, and 
President Roosevelt’s out-spoken 
address to the United States Legis- 
lature evoked general admiration 
by its firm and manly tone. His 
utterances on the question of 
marriages wilfully made sterile 
showed a strong. conviction: 
“When home ties are loosened ; 
when men and women cease to 
regard a worthy family life, with 
all its duties fully performed and 
all its responsibilities lived up to, 
as the life best worth living ; then 
evil days for the commonwealth 
areat hand. There are regions in 
our land and classes of our popu- 
lation where the birth-rate has 
sunk below the death-rate. Surely 
it should need no demonstration 
to show that wilful sterility is, 
from the standpoint of the nation, 
from the standpoint of the human 
race, the one sin for which the 
penalty is national death, race 
death ; a sin for which there is no 
atonement; a sin which is the 
more dreadful exactly in propor- 
tion as the men and women guilty 
thereof are in other respects, in 
character, and bodily and mental 
powers, those whom for the sake 
of the State it would be well to 
see the fathers and mothers of 
many healthy children, well 
brought up in homes made happy 
by their presence. No man, no 
woman, can shirk the primary 
duties of life, whether for love of 
ease and pleasure or for any other 
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cause, and retain his or her self- 
respect.” 

Deep resentment was aroused in 
San Francisco by the President’s 
entirely justified remark that to 
exclude Japanese children from 
the public schools was “a wicked 
absurdity.” The problem, to what 
extent a State dependent upon the 
Central Government for its pro- 
tection from attack by foreign 
powers can properly assert a right 
to act in such a manner as to 
involve the Central Government 
in diplomatic complications which 
it desires to avoid, was brought 
into very clear relief by the Presi- 
dent’s Message. 

On the 5th the Land Tenure 
Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords without a division. 
Lord St. Aldwyn remarked, during 
the debate, that the relations 
between English landlords and 
their tenants were not as a rule of 
a strictly business but of a friendly 
nature—a maxim not widely ap- 
plicable without careful reserva- 
tion of the excepted cases. 

On the 6th the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries issued a 
circular with reference to the 
American Gooseberry Mildew. In 
this it was stated that sphaerotheca 
mors-avae had been discovered in 
more than one place in England, 
and that there was reason to 
believe that the disease, in at 
least one case, was of some years’ 
standing. It was afterwards 
alleged that the Board’s scientific 
adviser had minimised the matter, 
and a somewhat animated contro- 
versy arose upon the subject. 
Possessors of gooseberry bushes 
should, as a precaution, obtain and 
read the circular issued by the 
Board. 
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At the Savoy Theatre, on the 
8th, a return was made to the 
saner form of comic opera by the 
successful revival of The Yeomen of 
the Guard under the direction of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 

On the roth was published a 
parliamentary paper with the title 
‘Correspondence respecting the 
Newfoundland Fisheries.” This 
illustrated a dispute in which, 
longo intervallo, the British Govern- 
ment occupied a position in rela- 
tion to Newfoundland similar to 
that of the Washington Adminis- 
tration in relation to California in 
the matter of Japanese children at 
public schools, while the United 
States Government itself occupied, 
towards the British Cabinet the 
position of Japan in the other 
controversy. Unfortunately, the 
extent to which Lord Elgin con- 
ceded the American demands and 
overruled the Newfoundland legis- 
lature raised very bitter resent- 
ment in that ancient colony, and 
left an awkward problem open for 
solution. 

On the same day the House of 
Lords declined to consider the 
Plural Voting Bill. There were 
many dry eyes at the burial of this 
measure. In the House of Com- 
mons the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Education Bill were consi- 
dered. Mr. Birrell said of the 
measure as altered by the Upper 
House, “It is a miserable, man- 
gled, tortured, twisted sertium guid. 
It is something which no man will 
father.” 

On the 11th, in the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister 
moved, “That the question of 
agreement or disagreement with 
the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Education Bill be put with respect 
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to the Amendments as a whole.” 
He said, in the course of his 
speech, “We desire not to shut 
the door against compromise.” 
The motion was carried by a 
majority of 228. Mr. Lough then 
moved, “ That this House do dis- 
agree with the Lords’ Amend- 
ments.” The debate upon this 
resolution was adjourned, and re- 
sumed upon the following day, 
when the most striking feature of 
the discussion was a speech unex- 
pectedly made at its close by Mr. 
Balfour, He said, in replying to 
Mr. Birrell, “‘By the substance, 
not by the temper, of his speech, 
and by the resolution in support 
of which he spoke, the Right Hon, 
gentleman has sent back the Bill 
from the House of Commons with 
a challenge.” The subsequent 
failure of the negotiations directed 
to securing a compromise between 
the two Houses upon the Educa- 
tion question was widely attri- 
buted to this speech by Mr. 
Balfour. Mr. Lough’s motion 
was carried by a majority of 309. 

The 11th had seen the com- 
mencement of the open combat 
between Church and State in 
France, for on that day the Papal 
Representative, Mgr. Montagnini, 
was expelled from the country. 
On the 13th the law rendering a 
congregation engaged in public 
worship an unauthorised public 
assembly in the absence of certain 
conditions, the fulfilment of which 
by the Faithful the Vatican de- 
clined to sanction, became opera- 
tive. The serious disturbances 
prophesied by the Catholic party 
in France did not take place. 

On the 13th, also, the Reichstag 
was dissolved by an Imperial mes- 
sage, upon refusing to comply with 
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the Chancellor's demands as to the 
supply and maintenance of troops 
in German South Africa. 

This day saw the publication 
of Letters Patent providing for 
the Constitution of Responsible 
Government in the Transvaal. 
The terms of the grant were 
generally regarded with favour in 
this country as a_ statesmanlike 
embodiment of Liberal policy. 
But in South Africa the drastic 
reservation of the right to deal 
with the coloured races and a 
certain reference to “conditions 
of employment or residence of a 
servile character ” aroused indigna- 
tion among a large class of the 

pulace. l 

The King and Queen of Norway 
and Prince Olaf left Dover for the 
Continent on the 14th on the con- 
clusion of their visit to the King. 

On the 15th the new measure 
designed to meet the uncompro- 
mising attitude of Catholics in 
France towards the changed régime 
between Church and State was in- 
troduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies. It was prefaced by an 
interesting éxplanatory statement, 
fence of its action. 

On the same day Mr. Lloyd- 
George, as President of the Board 
of Trade, formally opened the 
Great Northetn, Piccadilly and 
Brompton Railway—the electric 
“tube ” connécting Finsbury Park 
with Hammersmith and passing 
through Bloomsbury, Covent Gar- 
dén, “Leicester Square, Knights- 
bridge, and South Kensington. 
Much useful intercommunication 
is madé possible by this railway, 
which his added abpreéiably to 
the coiifort df Londoners. 

On the 17th the Education Bill 
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again appeared in the House of 
Lords, and the action of the Com- 
mons in rejecting em bloc the 
Amendments accepted in the 
Upper House was discussed. The 
debate was adjourned, and it was 
even at this date widely believed 
among Members of Parliament of 
both parties that a compromise 
would be reached. The new 
Transvaal Constitution was some- 
what inadequately discussed in 
both Houses. 

On this day a Bill was deposited 
in Parliament “ to incorporate the 
Channel Tunnel Company, and to 
authorise the construction of works 
which shall form part of the 
scheme intended to connect 
England and France by means of 
a railway tunnel under the English 
Channel.” The sttong objections 
efitertained by the military au- 
thorities to such a scheme a 
quarter of a century ago are little 
likély to be diminished in the 
minds of their successors by recent 
developments of possibilities in 
war. 

On the 18th a strong depu- 
tation, headed by Mr. Austen 
Chambetlain, waited upon Mr. 
McKenna, Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury, who received it in 
the absence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in order to impress 
upon the Treasury authorities the 
importance of continuing the 
biological research in the North 
Sea which has been undertaken 
on behalf of the Government by 
the Marine Biological Association 
during the last five years. The 
deputation received a favourable 
Sut not conclusive reply. 

On the igth the Education 
Bill passed out of existence. The 
Lords insisted upon their amend- 
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ments, Extremists in all the 
camps concerned rejoiced, but a 
very large body of moderate men 
shared the feeling of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who protested against 
the rupture of negotiations from 
which a happier issue had been 
widely and reasonably expected. 
‘*T admit,” he said, “I am so 
impressed by the prospect of un- 
certainty and doubt over the 
future of our voluntary schools— 
and, indeed, over the possibility of 
the effective continuance of real 
religious teaching in our élement- 
ary schools at all in the future— 
that personally I should have been 
inclined to make almost any con- 
cession in provisions which were 
not of an irrevocable character 
rather than relegate the decision 
of this question to another Session 
of the present Parliament or the 
next which would have to deal 
Under the 


with this subject.” 
circumstances, a controversy which 
arouses keen religious animosity, 


diverts attention from educa- 
tional efficiency in general, and 
has been discussed ad nauseam has 
been reopened, in conditions that 
tend to increase the rancour which 
it too often excites. 

On the same day the Admiralty 
published the completed results of 
the Gunlayers’ Test in the Fleet 
for 1906. Their Lordships “ noted 
with extreme satisfaction the very 
marked improvements in the re- 
sults as compared with former 
years, including even those of 
1905, when the shooting showed 
sO great an advance over previous 
results.” in fact the percentage 
of hits to tounds fired rose from 
31.86 in 1897 to 56,58 in I905, 
and to 71.12 in 1906. ‘This 
brilliant advance is largely due to 
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the efforts of Captain J. R. Jelli- 
coe, R.N., Director of Naval 
Ordnance. 

On the 20th the action of the 
House of Lords with regard to the 
Education Bill was discussed in 
the Commons. The Premier said, 
* A settlement of this grave qu&ss 
tion 6f education has been pre- 
vented, and for that calamity we 
know, and thecountry knows, upon 
whom the résponsibility rests. But 
the resources of the British Con- 
stitution are not wholly exhausted, 
the resources of the House of 
Commons are not exhausted, and 
I say with convictioti that a way 
must be found, a way will be 
found, by which the will of the 
people expressed through their 
elected representatives in this 
House will be made to prevail.” 
This utterance was received on 
the Liberal benches with loud 
cheers. The Public Trustee Bill, 
a useful little nieasure which Sir 
Howard Vincent has been zealous 
in promoting, was read a third 
time. 

On the 21st the House of Com- 
mons agreed to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Provision of Meals 
Bill. Among the measures which 
received the Royal assent were the 
Street Betting Act, the Trade 
Disputes Act, the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, the Census of Produc- 
tion Act, the Workmen’s Com- 
p-nsation Act and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. Parliament was 
prorogued to February 12. 

The measure most likely to 
affect all the more prosperous 
classes somewhat closely is that 
which includes domestic servants 
among those who benefit by statu- 
tory provision for compensation in 
certain events, It has been pro- 
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phesied that much inconvenience 
and hardship will result for people 
who find the “servant difficulty ” 
oppressive enough already. But 
probably insurance at a low pre- 
mium will relieve the householder 
of most of his anxiety in this re- 
spect. 

On the 21st the Upper Chamber 
of the Austrian Reichsrath adopted 
the Bill which enfranchises every 
male citizen at the beginning of 
his twenty-fifth year. 

The 22nd saw the assassination 
at Tver of Count Alexis Ignatieff. 
He was shot in the Nobles’ As- 
sembly Room, where the provin- 
cial Zemstvo was holding its ses- 
sion, A young workman obtained 
access to the building by means of 
a forged ticket, and fired five 
shots at the Count, whose death 
was almost instantaneous. 

The appointment of Mr. Bryce 
to the Embassy at Washington, 
which was the chief item of Christ- 
mas news, was a matter of satisfac- 
tion to all scholars, though it by 
no means escaped criticism in the 
Press, Speculation as to the en- 
suing promotion to the Cabinet 
and the possible change of posts 
for members of that body at once 
became active. There was a 
general consensus of opinion that 
Mr. Winston Churchill would ob- 
tain Cabinet rank, though the 
advancement of so young a man 
and so recent a recruit to Libera!- 
ism would be likely to give um- 
brage to many of the party who 
consider that the honour should 
be bestowed upon some one of 
those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day in the 
years when the party’s fortunes 
were adverse. 
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Severe weather commenced on 
Boxing Day. A heavy fall of 
snow, with high wind, rising in 
many districts to the force of a 
gale—and frequently alluded to in 
newspapers as “a blizzard ”— 
caused serious interruptions to 
traffic. Some gallant rescue work 
wa; performed at sea. 

On the 28th a railway accident 
occurred at Elliot Junction, near 
Arbroath in Forfarshire, in which 
twenty persons were killed and ten 
injured. The main line of the 
North British Railway from Edin- 
burgh to Aberdeen had been 
blocked by snow drifts for some 
twenty-four hours, but by great 
exertions the line was so far 
cleared that an express from Edin- 
burgh went through to Arbroath, 
Further progress being impossible, 
it was resolved that the train 
should return to Edinburgh. 
There being no turn-table at 
Arbroath large enough to serve the 
engine, it proceeded on thesouth- 
ward journey tender first, and 
after travelling about two miles 
came into collision with a Cale- 
donian train, which had been 
brought to a standstill owing to 
the derailing of a good’s train, and 
was awaiting the signal to ad- 
vance. Subsequently, a very seri- 
ous charge was made against the 
driver of the express, and he was 
arrested. On the 3oth a railway 
collision at Terra Cotta Station, 
three miles from Washington on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
caused the death of fifty-three per- 
sons and njury to fifty. 

An epidemic of influenza pre- 
vailed throughout the month, 
which was, generally, a period of 
gloom. 
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On December 3 his Grand Ducal 
Highness Prince Kart or Bapen, 
only surviving brother of the 
reigning Grand Duke of Baden, 
died at Karlsruhe. He was the 
youngest son of the Grand Duke 
Leopold of Baden and of the 
Grand Duchess Sophie of Baden, 
née Princess Vasa of Sweden, and 
was born at Karlsruhe in 1832. 
He had seen service at Solferino 
and was a major-general in the 
German Army. In 1871 he 
married morganatically Baroness 
Rosalie von Beust, who was subse- 
quently created Countess Rhena, 
and the one son who was the issue 
of the marriage, Count Frederick 
Rhena, is at present attached to 
the German Embassy in London. 

On the 6th was announced the 


death of the Rev. Arruur Beti 
Nicuotts, husband of Charlotte 
Bronté, which took place at Bana- 


gher, King’s County, Ireland, 
where he had lived for many 
years. His wife died in the 
spring of 1855; thus he had out- 
lived her more than half a century. 
He was in his ninetieth year. 
Graduating at Trinity College, 
Dublin, Mr. Nicholls went to 
Haworth in 1844 as curate under 
the Rev. Patrick Bronté, and re- 
mained there until 1861. After 
Overcoming some opposition on 
the part of Mr. Bronté he married 
Charlotte Bronté at the church at 
Haworth on June 29, 1854. His 
wife died in the following March. 
Mr. Nicholls continued to act as 
curate until the death of his 
father-in-law, after which he left 
England and settled as a farmer in 
the West of Ireland. He married 


a second time, and lived a quiet 
rural life to the end, 

On the oth the death was an- 
nounced from Paris of M. Fer- 
DINAND Brunetizre. The son of 
a naval inspector, Brunetiére passed 
rapidly through the subordinate 
stages of his academical career, 
and, in 1885, at the age of thirty- 
six, became a lecturer on French 
literary history at the Normal 
School in the rue d’Ulm, where 
the critical authority of Taine was 
all-powerful. There he gained a 
reputation for an intimate know- 
ledge of every period of modern 
literature; and it was soon dis- 
covered that his scholarship was 
equalled by a synthetic power, 
which is rare among professors, by 
vigorous logic, and by a perhaps 
excessive love of system. Respect 
for tradition and authority was in 
his temperament, and it is not 
surprising that the drift of his 
teaching was to exalt the great age 
of Louis XIV. Among his more 
important works are the three 
volumes of criticism called ‘ His- 
toire et Littérature,” the ‘* Ques- 
tions et Nouvelles Questions de 
Critique,” the essays on contem- 
porary literature, and the ‘“‘ Manuel 
de l’Histoire de la Littérature 
Francaise,’ which he considered 
as the nucleus of a much larger 
work, a history of classical French 
literature in five volumes. Of this, 
which would have been the great 
work of his life, not a full volume 
(only two fascicules) has appeared. 
Brunetiére, who was long a Posi- 
tivist, announced his reconcile- 
ment with the Catholic Church 
some years ago; and he had in 
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the last phases of the struggle be- 
tween Catholicism and the French 
Government taken a somewhat 
prominent part, 

December 12. This day Sir 
Joun Lenco died at Delmonte, 
California, Accompanied by Lady 
and Miss Leng, Sir John left 
England in September for a tour 
round the world. While travel- 
ling in Canada he was seized with 
illness, and was conveyed to Del- 
monte for rest. Sir John, who 
was born in Hull in 1828, repre- 
sented Dundee in the Liberal in- 
terest from 1889, and retired at 
the last General Election. He 
was created a knight in 1893, and 
held the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and was a D.L. and J.P. He 
entered the journalistic profession 
at an early age and became editor 
and proprietor of the Dundee Ad- 
vertiser in 1851, and afterwards 
established the People’s Fournal, 
the People’s Friend, and the Dundee 
Evening Telegraph. 

The Ear or Suannon died on 
December 12 at Monachty Man- 
sion, Ciliau-Aeron, Cardiganshire, 
where he had been in residence 
for the last five years. Richard 
Henry Boyle, sixth Earl of Shan- 
non, Viscount Boyle, Baron Castle- 
Martyr in the Peerage of Ireland, 
and Baron Carleton in that of 
Great Britain, was the son of the 
fifth earl by his marriage with 
Lady Blanche Emma, daughter of 
the third Earl of Harewood, and 
was born in 1860. He was 
educated at Eton, and served for 
a short time in the Rifle Brigade. 
He afterwards settled in Canada 
as a ranch owner, and became a 
member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, He succeeded his father 
in 1890, and five years later 
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marriéd Nellie, daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles Thompson. He 
is succeeded by his son, Viscount 
Boyle, who was born in November 
1897. 

The death of Mr. Cuaries 
Hamitton Aipé occurred in 
London on the 12th from an 
attack of pneumonia. He was 
born in Paris, his father being a 
Greek and his mother a daughter 
of Sir George Collier. He was 
educated at Bonn University, and 
after serving for a few years in the 
Army turned his attention to 
literature, producing several novels 
and some volumes of verse. In 
1872 he wrote a play entitled 
Philip, which was produced by the 
late Sir Henry Irving. He was 
also the author of 4 Great Catch, 
and adapted Doctor Bil] from the 
French. Alike in novel, play and 
poem, Mr. Aidé showed a subtle 
appreciation of beauty—a quality 
which as a painter he manifested 
in a marked degree. His artistic 
power was displayed in May of 
last year in the exhibition at the 
Dickinson Galleries ofhis “Sketches 
in Many Lands.” 

December 21. This day was 
announced the death of Dr. F. W. 
Maittanp, Downing Professor of 
English Law since 1888 at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The event 
took place at Grand Canary. He 
was born in 1850, and was a son of 
Mr. John Gorham Maitland. In 
1886 he married a daughter of Mr. 
Herbert Fisher. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Dr. Maitland became a barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and he was a 
corresponding member of the 
Russian and Bavarian Academies, 
and an honorary Fellow of Trinity. 
His works included “Gloucester 
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Pleas,” 1884; “Justice and 
Police,” 188; ; “ Brecton’s Note- 
Book,”’ 1887: * History of English 
Law” (jeintly with Sir F. Pol- 
lock), 1895; ‘* Domesday Book 
and Beyond,” 1897 ; ‘‘ Township 
and Borough,” 1898; ‘Canon 
Law in England,” 1898 ; “ Politi- 
cal Theories of the Middle Ages ” 
(trantlacts), 1900 ; and “ English 
Law and the Renaissance,” 1901. 
Professor Maitland received the 
hon. degreé of LL.D. from Glas- 
gow University, and he produced 
several volumes for the Selden 
Society. 

Mi. W. R. McConnett, K.C., 
Chairman of the County of London 
Court of Sessions since 1896, died 
on December 21 at his London 
residence after a long illness. He 
was born in Ireland in 1837, and 
was the only child of Mr, David 
McConnell, of Castlereagh,County 
Down. He married the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Bdward Mar- 
shall. Educated at the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, 
and London University, of which 
he was a B.A., he was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, 
and practised on the Northern 
Circuit. He became Revising 
Barrister for Liverpool in 1868, 
Junior Counsel to the Board of 
Trade in 1875, and Junior Counsel 
to the Board of Customs in the 
following year. Mr. McConnell 
was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners who inquired into cor- 
rupt practices at elections in the 
City of Gloucester. Besides being 
one of the most familiar figures 
in London legal circles, he possessed 
literary tastes which sécured for 
him a hitge body of friends outside 
those with whom he came fin 
contact in his own profession. 
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Deceinber 22. This day died 
Principal Rainy, head of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 
The event took place at Mel- 
bourne, where he had been sojourn- 
ing with his elder daughter, the 
wife of Dr. Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. He was within 
ten days of attaining his eighty- 
first birthday, but despite his great 
age was in the enjoyment of good 
health until lately. It had been 
hoped that he would benefit by a 
trip to Australia. Robert Rainy 
was born in Glasgow on New 
Year’s Day, 1826, and was of 
Highland lineage. His father was 
Professot Harry Rainy, who occu- 
pied the Chair of Medical Juris- 
prudence in the University of 
Glasgow. At the High School of 
his native city and at the Univer- 
sity, where he entered upon medi- 
cal studies, he greatly distinguished 
himself. In 1843, however, when 
he was but seventeen years old 
and still far from having com- 
pleted the course which he had 
begun, there occurred in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
an event which made a deep im- 
pression on young Rainy, and 
induced him in the end to make 
the Church and not medicine the 
business of his life. That event 
was the Disruption, when upwards 
of four hundred ministers seceded 
from the Established Kirk and 
moved in procession from St. 
Andréw’s Church down the north- 
ern slope of Edinburgh to Canon- 
mills, whére they formed a distinct 
religious community under the 
name of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, with Dr. Chalmets at their 
head. Robert Rainy then informed 
his father of his desire to be 
trained for the pulpit. A year 
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later he proceeded to Edinburgh 
and entered the New College. 
There he came under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Cunningham, the 
Professor of Church History, with 
whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship. After the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Gordon in 1854 he 
received a unanimous call, which 
he accepted, to the Free High 
Church in Edinburgh. During 
his incumbency there he succeeded 
Dr. Cunningham in the Professor- 
ship of Church History. Through- 
out the twelve years while he held 
that post he enjoyed the confidence 
of Dr. Candlish, who had been 
appointed to the Principalship of 
the New College and had been a 
great worker with Dr. Chalmers 
after the Disruption in organising, 
consolidating and. extending the 
Free Church. When Candlish 
died in 1873 Dr. Rainy became 
Principal, and from that time he 
continued to be head of his Church 
in the fullest sense. The most 
important work of his life was 
doubtless the union of the Free 
and the United Presbyterian 
Churches. In the course of the 
cr.sis that followed the House of 
Lords’ decision that the endow- 
ments of the Free Church belonged 
to a protesting non-unionist mi- 
nority, mainly Highland ministers, 
colloquially described as the “‘ Wee 
Frees,” Dr. Rainy’s leadership was 
marked by a spirit of forbearance 
and restraint. The dispute was 
afterwards dealt with by the Com- 
mission over which the Earl of 
Elgin presided ; but in consider- 
ing the causes which led to the 
ultimate breakdown of the health 
of Dr. Rainy, the strain arising 
from the union litigation cannot 
be left out of account. The 
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highest honour which his followers 
could confer upon him was be- 
stowed in 1900, when in the first 
General Assembly of the United 
Free Church he officiated as Mo- 
derator. From time to time he 
made valuable contributions to 
theological literature. Principal 
Rainy, whose wife died last year, 
left one son—Mr. A. R. Rainy, 
M.P. for the Kilmarnock Burghs 
—and two daughters. 

The Very Rev. Ricnarp Wit- 
L1aM Ranpatt, D.D., formerly 
Dean of Chichester, died at’ Pel- 
ham, Bournemouth, on the 23rd, 
aged eighty-two years. Dean 
Randall was the eldest son of 
Archdeacon James Randall, and 
his brother is Bishop-Suffragan of 
Reading. Born in London in 
April 1824, he was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated in 
1846. He was ordained deacon 
in 1847 as curate to his father at 
Binfield, Berks, and entered priest’s 
orders in the following year. In 
1851 Archdeacon Manning (after- 
wards Cardinal) resigned the rec- 
tory of Woollavington—or Laving- 
ton, as it is more frequently called 
—and seceded from the English 
Church, and the curate of Binfield 
was selected to succeed him. For 
seventeen years Mr. Randall held 
this Sussex benefice, which is in 
the patronage of the Wilberforce 
family, and won universal esteem 
in the county as an able preacher 
and hard-working parish priest. 
In 1868 an effort which had long 
been in the making to provide a 
church for Clifton, Bristol, where 
the seats should be free and the 
services of adifferent typefrom that 
which prevailed in the district, 
was brought to a successful issue 
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by the erection of a chancel and 
temporary nave, pending the 
erection of a permanent building 
from the designs of G. E. Street. 
On the recommendation of Bishop 
Woodford, then vicar of Kemps- 
ford, Gloucestershire, the new 
mission was placed in charge of 
Mr. Randall. All Saints, Clifton, 
soon became the model high 
church of the West, and new 
missions under the same dedication 
sprang up in neighbouring towns. 
The name of Randall of Clifton 
became a household word. He 
was occasionally involved in con- 
troversies, but his tact and judg- 
ment and refined geniality enabled 
him to weather these storms. 
After some differences he won the 
confidence and esteem of his dio- 
cesan Bishop Ellicott, who in 1891 
appointed him honorary canon in 
Bristol Cathedral. When Dean 
Pigou was transferred from the 
deanery of Chichester to that of 
Bristol in 1892, Canon Randall 
was appointed to succeed him, to 
the great regret of Cliftonians. 
Dean Randall threw himself with 
energy into the cathedral routine, 
the work of renovation and re- 
storation, which at Chichester 
never ceases, and the decoration 
and improvement of the interior. 
Not content with his capitular 
duties, Dr, Randall undertook for 
a time the office of rural dean of 
Chichester city, and presided at 
the clerical conferences, and he 
was a prominent figure at different 
centres of the diocese. In 1902 
he felt it his duty to resign, and 
since that time had resided in the 
parish of St. Matthias, Earl’s 
Court, where he rendered valuable 
assistance while health and strength 
lasted. Dean Randall threw in 
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his lot with the Tractarian move- 
ment in its first decade, and his 
whole life was a continual protest 
against the oft-reiterated assertion 
that the term Catholic is the same 
as Roman Catholic. 

December 28. This day a tele- 
gram from Calcutta announced 
that Mr. Samvuet Smiru, late M.P. 
for Flintshire, had died suddenly 
from heart failure. He was born 
in Kirkcudbright in 1836, and 
started in business at Liverpool at 
the age of twenty-four. He was 
very successful as a cotton broker, 
and retired with a large fortune 
in 1883. During many years he 
was an active member of the 
Liverpool Corporation, and in 
1882 entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for that city, winning a Con- 
servative seat which had been 
vacated by the accession of Vis- 
count Sandon to the earldom of 
Harrowby. He was defeated in 
1885, but in the following year he 
was returned for Flintshire at a 
bye-election, and retained the seat 
till his retirement at the last dis- 
solution. He was an extreme Rad- 
ical, and a Presbyterian, and took 
a leading part in movements for 
the suppression of gambling and 
the protection of women. He 
was a Home Ruler and a staunch 
supporter of the movement repre- 
sented by the Indian National 
Congress. In addition, he was 
generous and practical in his 
benefactions, an authority on 
many matters of Poor Law ad- 
ministration, particularly the 
boarding-out of pauper children, 
a munificent friend to Noncon- 
formity, and an unostentatious 
giver to many good works. He 
was appointed a member of the 
Privy Council in November, and 
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his last public appearance was 
at a banquet given by the Junior 
Reform Club of Liverpool on the 
16th of that month to congratu- 
late him on the honour. Mr. 
Smith was the author of several 
works, which testify to the variety 
of his interests in life. The best 
known are ‘‘ The Credibility of 
the Christian Religion” (1872), 
“Occasional Essays” (1874), 
“India Revisited” (1886), and 
“The Bi- Metallic Question’ 
(1887). 

On December 30 occurred the 
death of Baroness Burvett- 
Coutts, which took place at her 
residence, 1, Stratton Street, Pic- 
cadilly. She had reached the 
great age of ninety-two, The 
Baroness had for several days been 
suffering from acute bronchitis. 
She was the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, for many 
years Liberal M.P. for Westmin- 
ster, and was born in St. James’s 
Place in the month of April 1814. 
Her mother was Sophia, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Coutts, the 
eminent banker in the Strand. 
In the year 1837 she succeeded to 
her grandfather’s wealth through 
the will of his second wife and 
widow, xée Harriett Mellon, 
who, after the death of Mr. 
Coutts, married as her second 
hnsband-the ninth Duke of St, 
Albans. On inheriting this for- 
tune, Miss Angela Georgina Bur- 
dett assumed the additional name 
of Coutts by Royal License, and 
from that day conceived and 
carried out the idea of using her 
wealth in such a way as to pro- 
mote the good of her fellow- 
creatures. In addition to sub- 
scribing largely to the charitable 
institutions of the metropolis, she 
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worked out many useful projects 
of her own, which, for the most 
part, showed by the success which 
attended them that they had been 
well and carefully considered. She 
was an attached and zealous mem- 
ber of the Church of England, 
and made her munificence his- 
torical by the foundation of three 
colonial bishoprics—British Col- 
umbia, Cape Town, and Adelaide 
—and also by building two hand- 
some churches, one at Carlisle (St. 
Stephen’s) and the other (dedi- 
cated to the same saint) in a 
densely inhabited part of West- 
minster with which her father’s 
name had been associated. She 
provided the necessary funds for 
carrying out the late Sir Henry 
James’s topographical survey of 
Jerusalem, and she offered to re- 
store at her own cost the ancient 
aqueducts of King Solomon; but 
this proposal fell through. She 
also obtained from various sources 
in the East valuable Greek manu- 
scripts in order to assist scholars 
at home and on the Continent in 
the elucidation and interpretation 
of the Scriptures. These were by 
no means the only channels in 
which the stream of Miss Burdett- 
Coutts’s generosity continued 
through her long life to flow. 
From early days she acted as the 
pioneer of charitable agencies on 
behalf of the poor and unfortunate 
of her own sex. She erected at 
her own cost one of the first 
“‘refuges ” for young women who 
had lost their characters; and, 
helping to send many of them out 
into the colonies, had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that a considerable 
proportion of them had entered 
on an improved life. Another 
sphere of her charitable labours 
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was the unpromising district of 
Spitalfields, where overcrowding 
and destitution prevailed to an 
appalling extent. Here she opened 
a sewing school in which grown-up 
women were taught to sew and 
were also provided with food and 
work, so as to enable them to un- 
dertake Government contracts. 
From the headquarters of this 
school nurses are sent out among 
the sick poor, while outfits of 
clothing are distributed among 
servants out of situations and de- 
serving women of the poorer 
classes. In the same neighbour- 
hood Miss Burdett-Coutts bought 
a considerable area of dilapidated 
buildings and erected in their place 
a large block of model lodging- 
houses, now called Columbia 
Square, consisting of separate 
tenements let at low weekly rentals 
to some three hundred different 
families. Not far off is Columbia 
Market, which she bought and 
rebuilt and gave asa free gift to 
the Corporation of the City of 
London in order that it might be 
the centre of a cheap and whole- 
some supply of food, and especi- 
ally of fish, for the poor of North- 
East London. Near this market 
is a noble drinking fountain 
erected by her, and other foun- 
tains of the same kind in the Vic- 
toria Park and at the entrance to 
the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s park also attest her muni- 
ficence. She took a strong ‘interest 
in the preservation and improve- 
ment of urban churchyards, and 
having, as the possessor of the 
great tithes of the living of old St. 
Pancras, a special connection with 
the parish, she had the churchyard 
laid out as a garden for the enjoy- 
ment of the poor, besides erecting 
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a memorial sun-dial to the illus- 
trious dead who had there found 
sepulture. Miss Burdett-Coutts 
took an active part in dealing with 
the problem of relieving congested 
districts by the encouragement of 
schemes of emigration, and she 
allied herself with Sir Samuel 
Cunard in helping poor families to 
find new homes in Canada and 
Australia. When a cry of distress 
arose some years ago in the town 
of Giryan, in Scotland, she ad- 
vanced large sums to enable the 
destitute families to emigrate to 
Australia. The services which she 
rendered to the Irish fishermen of 
Cape Clear can hardly be over- 
estimated. She established, with 
the aid of Father Davis, a fishing 
station near Baltimore and Skib- 
bereen, where the young people 
are taught how to make nets and 
the fishermen provided with suit- 
able boats for the pursuit of their 
calling. She also afforded Sir 
James Brooke assistance in im- 
proving the condition of the 
Dyaks of Sarawak in Borneo, 
where she established and supported 
a model farm, in which the natives 
are instructed in improved methods 
of agriculture. In 1877, when ac- 
counts reached this country of the 
sufferings of the Turkish peasants 
flying from their homes before the 
Russian invasion, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts instituted the Turkish 
Compassionate Fund, by means of 
which a large sum of money was 
raised and entrusted to the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople for 
distribution among the needy. In 
recognition of this important ser- 
vice the Order of the Medjidieh 
was conferred onher. Besides her 
public works of charity and phil- 
anthropy she contributed very 
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largely for many years towards 
other schemes of a private nature. 
She was a liberal patron of art, 
and her hospitality was as great 
and wide-spreading as her charity. 
Of late years she rejoiced to give 
encouragement to a variety of 
measures for improving the breed 
of English horses, and for promot- 
ing the kinder treatment of animals 
in general. In the summer of 
1871 Miss Burdett-Coutts was 
raised to the peerage, on the re- 
commendation of Mr, Gladstone, 
as “ Baroness Burdett-Coutts, of 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, in the 
County of Middlesex.” Lady 
Burdett-Coutts was admitted to 
the freedom of the City of London 
on July 11, 1872, and to the free- 
dom of the City of Edinburgh on 
January 15, 1874. On November 
I, 1880, the Haberdashers’ Com- 
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pany publicly conferred on her 
their freedom and livery in “ re- 
cognition of her judicious and ex- 
tensive benevolence and her muni- 
ficent support of educational, 
charitable, and religious institu- 
tions throughout the country.” 
The Baroness had also taken a 
leading part in promoting and 
supporting the Children’s Protec- 
tion Society, of which she was 
asked to become president on the 
death of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
In 1881 she married Mr. W. L. 
Ashmead Bartlett, who thereupon 
took by Royal Licence the name 
of ‘* Burdett-Coutts,” and who 
has continued to represent the City 
of Westminster in Parliament in the 
Conservative interest since 1885. 
Hertitle, not having been conferred 
with any special remainder, has 
become extinct with her decease. 


